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With the thrifty twosome of a John Deere Baler and 

Tractor, farmers everywhere have discovered the 
brighter side to haying. They are finding that they can 
do a better, speedier job, literally spread the sunshine, 
make their barns bulge with higher-quality hay, and 
stack up savings by the bale. 


Choose the Baler to Match Your Needs 
Comparison leads farmers to choose John Deere Bal- 
ers—twine or wire. The winning difference shows up 
in the extra capacity . . . the simplicity of design .. . 
the dependable performance that enables them to gob- 
ble up the heaviest crops. Most of all, it shows up in 
the compact, sliced, square-cornered bales that are so 
easy to handle, stack and feed—bales that stand up un- 
der the roughest handling. 

Sure, there’s a big-capacity, cost-cutting John Deere 
Baler for you. The 14-T is the family-sized twine-tie 
. . . the larger 214-T Twine-Tie makes denser, heavier 


“WHEREVER CROPS GROW, THERE'S A GROWING DEMAND 
FOR JOHN DEERE FARM EQUIPMENT” 


witha JOHN DEERE 
BALER and TRACTOR 


bales . . . and the 214-W is perfect if you prefer wire 
or sell your hay. 


“Live” PTO Ups Baling Efficiency 
On-every baling job and particularly in heavy wind- 
rows, you'll work with much greater efficiency—thanks 
to the “live” Power Take-Off featured on the new “30” 
Series Tractors. When the baler takes on an overload, 
you merely stop forward tractor travel. The PTO con- 
tinues to operate, clearing the baler and permitting you 
to proceed on your way in seconds. The “creeper” gear 
is ideal when the going gets tough; you can maintain 
full powershaft output at slow travel speeds, harvest 
all your hay with greater ease and convenience. Natu- 
rally, John-Deere tractor economy makes baling one 
more big job that can be handled at low per-acre costs. 


If you grow hay—go John Deere. See your dealer 
soon. 


SEND FOR FREE LITERATURE 
JOHN DEERE e MOLINE, ILLINOIS ¢ DEPT.CM-2 


Please send me information on the items checked: 

(J 14-T Twine-Tie Baler [] 214-T Twine-Tie Baler [] 214-W 
Wire-Tie Baler. John Deere Tractors: [] “430” [] “530” 
Cj} “630” () “730” 
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WELCOME 


We hope you'll take time out during your visit 


APPROACH FROM 
to Farm and Home Week to visit our store. The 
Campus Store is headquarters for all Cornell ANY ANGLE 


souvenir items, such as: 


Banners and pennants 


Mascots Esso Gasoline 
T-Shirts and Sweatshirts 


Jewelry Lubrication 


Postcards Tiveo--O00 


And many other items 


We'll be glad to see you! 


CORNELL RTG ESSO SERVICE 
CAMPUS STORE 335 E. State St. Phone Ithaca 4-9083 


Barnes Hall 


There’s a 


PIONEER Hybrid 
to Fit 


Problem soils .. . Thick planting... 
Early planting . . . Silage crop... 
Picker shellers .. . 

- NEARLY EVERY CONDITION 


PIONEER 
Hybrids 
Bring Better Living To Farm Families 
eHIGHER YIELDS eEASIER PICKING 
e Fewer Dropped Ears Gewugh e More Profit Per Acre 


PIONEER (Se yeep Ke 


221 NORTH MAIN STREET - TIPTON, INDIANA 
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This new 112-pen strain cross test building is probably the 
world’s finest of its kind for studying and eliminating pen 
effects. 


An interior view of the new test building where part of our 
62,000 wing banded females are being tested in cages and 
floor conditions. 
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Babcock Bessies, tops in Livability, Egg Production and 
Egg Quality, is the result of continuous, active research. 


Stop In...And 


Each pen like this holds 50 research pullets. This experimental 


strain has terrific lay, excellent livability, high egg quality, You are invited to stop and look over our facili- 
cieieaen aoe ys Taney, Sle eearemmerate ties here at Babcock Poultry Farm while attending 
Farm and Home Week. We are located just 5 
miles northwest of Ithaca on Route 96. Just call 
(Ithaca 4-6384) and let us know when you would 
like to come out, so we can arrange a tour for you. 


PLEASE SEND FOR OUR NEW FREE CATALOG. 


John Lyman, geneticist, and Monroe C. Babcock, president, 
check a healthy, high producing layer. All Babcock birds are 
raised under severe stress conditions so they will be resistant 
to disease and not affected by extremes of temperature and 


change of location. BABCOCK POULTRY FARM, INC. Box 286-T, Ithaca, New York 


As Appearing in February, 1959 issue of Poultry Tribune and American Poultry Journal “Egg Producer" 
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Springtime in Ithaca—bicycles, umbrellas, rides around the quad are 
all in order. These merry students don’t mind the rain; neither does their 
camera-bug friend who snapped this picture. When the sun comes out, 
some campus shutterbugs go indoors and snap pet portraits. For 


ex- 
ample see page 28 of this issue—Cover Story 
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by students in the New York State Colleges of Agriculture and Home Econum- 
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mailing offices. Printing by Norton Printing Co. of Ithaca. Subscription rate 
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YOUR CUSTOMERS READ 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 


THE PREFERRED FARM PAPER IN THE NORTHEAST 


THAN ANY OTHER FARM PAPER 


E. R. EASTMAN 
President 


HUGH L. COSLINE 
Editor 


IRVING W. INGALLS 
Advertising Manager 


SAVINGS BANK BUILDING 
Ithaca, New York 
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Editorials 


The Editor’s Last Words 


I ,» BUNNIE Dervin, being of sound mind and sound body (at 

least until I get to the 36th stair of the 73 stair climb to the 
Countryman aerie) leave the following to those poor souls who will 
continue to publish this epic, know for fifty-five years as the Cornell 
Countryman. 

To next year’s editor, whoever he may be, I leave one reclin- 
ing, swivel chair, which is more often reclining than swiveling, and 
due to its evil tendency to fall over backwards, perpetually attempts 
to deposit its occupant on the floor—head first. Also one well-worn 
key to the Dean’s office, 12 compets, and a money-grabbing, penny 
pinching, paper clip-scrounging business manager. 

To the incoming managing editor, I leave one “Beware of Rabbit” 
sign along with one slightly misused, very tired rabbit. 

To the business manager (fondly called Scrooge), I leave one bound 
copy of “A Christmas Carol” for him to read at the Countryman’s leis- 
ure and with the fond hope that from it he will learn the true meaning 
of generosity and the spirit of giving. 

To the outgoing art and photography editor. . . it’s a funny thing 
about that boy. It was once mentioned in the office that it was possi- 
ble to exist on five hours sleep, after all Thomas Edison did it. The 
scrawl and snap editor shrewdly observed that Edison had done it. 
but he was also quite dead. At any rate, I leave him one small shoe 
box in which to house his red VW. 

To the building and grounds people, I leave one skylight that allows 
water to drip daintily on the editor’s damp nose and one radiator that 
knocks when it isn’t hissing, and spurts when it isn’t knocking. 

To our advertisers, I leave one promise that not I but others will 
return along with many thanks for their support. 

To Mann Library, I leave one Vol. LVI, no. 5 and 6 issues of the 
Countryman to replace the three Vol. LVI no. 3 issues we have issued 
consecutively. 

To the Empire Breeders, I leave a small memo that we shall 
not send any more itinerant advertising salesmen in to place ads 
that have already been placed. 

To the United Nations, I leave one slightly used pass for an 
ununited tour of the building which might be saved for the next time 
the Countryman runs a series on foreign ag. 

To the outgoing managing eidtor, I leave blank dummy so she 
can do whatever she pleases. 

And, now, I will take my pencils, and my typewriter, and my 
leave... 

BR. &... i. 


Welcome, Farm and Homers! 


O NCE again farmers, agricultural leaders, and high school stu- 
dents are on campus to see the latest improvements in agricul- 
ture and home economics. Farm and Home Week through the years 
has become a tradition for the rural people of New York State. 
Every day there are events that are of interest to everyone. There 
are lectures, demonstrations, and displays covering every conceivable topic 
and aspect of rural living. On page 17 of this issue, the Countryman staff 
has selected the events of the week that it believes are outstanding. 
The Colleges of Agriculture and Home Economics have worked 
many months in advance putting together this Farm and Home 
Week. The vast scope of events scheduled reflects the diversity and 
progressiveness of New York’s rural community. Welcome to the 


48th Farm and Home Week. S.A.B. 
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FURNITURE and 


ACCESSORIES 
of 
GOOD DESIGN 


Contemporary 
Trends 


116 N. Aurora St. 


It is decidedly obvious that 
Al's Dairy Bar is an excep- 
tional eatery. 


Go, my son, for your appetite 
must be adequately quelled. 


AL’S DAIRY BAR 


321 College Ave. 
Ithaca 9691 





Deane W. Malott, President of Cornell University 


From the President’s Desk 


WELCOME to Cornell University and welcome to the New York 


State Colleges of Agriculture, Home Economics, and Veterinary 


Medicine. These are your colleges, supported by you. The various 
> 
exhibits, lectures and events of Farm and Home Week have been 


planned to show you what is being done at Cornell to make your 
life in the home and on the farm more productive, both today and 
in the years that lie ahead. 


It is apleasure to share the excitement of the research being 
done, the discoveries being made, and the processes being per- 
fected at these distinguished units of Cornell University, J,ook 
around, stay as long as youcan, and come back soon. 


We're pleased to have youhere,. 


Deane W. Malott 
President 


Cornell University 
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15,000 agricultural 
jobs are available 
every year. 


T IS a pleasure to add my word 
of welcome to the many visitors 
to Cornell for the 1959 Farm and 
Home Week. 


The influence of this university 
has been a vital force in shaping our 
nation’s progress, and especially so 
in agriculture. Your retiring dean 
of agriculture, Dr. William I. 
Myers, is one of the outstanding 
leaders who have helped make 
America’s farmers the most effi- 
cient producers of food and fiber 
in all the world today. 


Those of you on the farms and 
in the farm homes of New York 
State are well aware of the techno- 
logical revolution in American ag- 
riculture. In this era of vast change 
we are able to make gains virtually 
overnight that would have been 
impossible only a decade or so ago. 
Efficiency is our byword, improve- 
ment our constant goal. 


One hour of farm work now pro- 
duces twice as much food and fiber 
as it did as recently as 1940. 


One farm worker now produces 
enough food and fiber for 24 per- 
sons. In 1940, he produced enough 
for only 11 persons. 


Farming today takes more in- 
vestment per worker than industry. 
Investment per farm worker is 
about $18,000 compared with $13,- 
000 for industry. 


The number of persons employed 
in agriculture on farms is about 
10 percent of the civilian labor 
force. But about 40 percent of all 
jobs are related in some manner to 
agriculture. This is a tremendous 
opportunity for the young people 
now ready for college, particularly 
those who have been raised on our 
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Aégriculture’s Challenge -- 
More Graduates Needed 


by Ezra Taft Benson 
Secretary of Agriculture 


farms and in our small towns. 


At the same time, this is a chal- 
lenge that our land grant colleges 
and universities, such as your own 
Cornell University, are meeting 
head on. 


Throughout the country, we have 
the educational facilities to train 
the 15,000 agricultural college grad- 
uates needed every year to fill new 
agricultural jobs. There are less 
than half that number—just over 
7,000—graduates to fill those va- 
cancies. We must attract our young 


people to agriculture and its re- 
lated areas. 


Agriculture is a broad field with 
many new and fascinating oppor- 
tunities. Whether a young man or 
woman be interested in research, in- 
dustry, business, education, com- 
munications, conservation, services, 
or farming and ranching, there is a 
place in agriculture. 


Nor is the trained agriculturist 
confined to the career of a non-pro- 
fit institution. Our private enter- 
prise system is awakening to the 
need for graduate agriculture stu- 
dents for their organizations, much 
as they have called upon engineers, 


chemists, and mathematicians. In 
solving agricultural problems, it is 


only common sense to call in an 
expert. This is the case in business 
and industry, on the farm, and it 
is what happens in our colleges and 
universities, and the United States 
Department of Agriculture. 


I know of no field of agriculture 
that is crowded with top talent. 








































































Ezra Taft Benson, 
Secretary of Agriculture 


Throughout every phase of agri- 
culture we need good, competent 
young men and women to meet the 
new challenges that are arising 
nearly every day. 

We all realize there are going to 
be fewer farm units in the years to 
come. We are in the midst of this 
transition. But the area of agricul- 
tural services is expanding. Some 
such services are being provided 
to the farmer; others are performed 
by groups of farmers for them- 


‘selves. Whatever the organization 


of this concept, it will afford great 
opportunities for our young people. 

I urge you, the farm people of 
New York State, to encourage your 
people to look first to agriculture 
for their future. American agricul- 
ture is basic to our way of life; it 
can be even more important to the 
young people of today as they 
search for a better world tomorrow. 
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Livestock marketing in New 
York State represents a large 
and important part of rural 
income. For 12 years now, 
the part played by Empire 
Livestock Marketing Cooper- 
ative has been growing— 
with new peaks reached last 
year in total head handled, 
dollar volume and number of 
consignments. 

During 1958 a total of 267, 
146 head of livestock of all 
kinds were voluntarily con- 
signed to and sold through 
Empire. Dollar volume for 
1958 added up to more than 
19-1/3 million dollars—al- 
most $6 million more than in 
1957. Numbers of consign- 
ments last year rose to 123,- 
029—topping 57’s total by 
more than 17,000. 

Yes, in the large and im- 
portant business of livestock 
marketing in New York State, 
Empire is proud of the grow- 
ing number of folks who rec- 
ognize that 

it’s good business to do 
business with 


EMPIRE 
Livestock 


Marketing 
Cooperative 


Regular Weekly Livestock 
Auctions At: 
Bath, Bullville, 

Caledonia, Dryden, 

Gouverneur, Greene, 

Oneonta, Watertown 
or West Winfield 


William I. Myers, 


Dean of the College of Agriculture 


by Steven A. Breth ’60 


Myers Leaves Cornell Deanship 


ARLY in 1933, a trim, serious 
young man stepped from a 
train in Washington, D.C. on his 
way to head the agency that saved 
American agriculture from complete 
disaster. The farm economy had fall- 
en faster than other segments and 
farm debts everywhere were being 
foreclosed. Farmers needed credit 
and the government lending agen- 
cies had to be reorganized to make 
money more available. Washington 
called on Cornell’s young Professor 
of Farm Finance, William I. Myers. 
In five years as head of the Farm 
Credit Administration, Bill Myers 
controlled the distribution of five 
billion dollars worth of loans to 
debt-ridden farmers. When he left 
Washington in 1938, agriculture 
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8-12 P.M. 
BARTON HALL 
sponsored by the 
Ag-Domecon Council 


Square Dance 


Round Dance 


was in better shape thanks largely 
to farm credit when it was needed. 

Dean Myers retires July 1 af- 
ter a long career serving agricul- 
ture. 

Born on a dairy and tobacco farm 
in the rolling hills of Chemung 
County, Myers came to Cornell in 
1910 to study agriculture. After get- 
ting his Ph. D. in 1918, he was ap- 
pointed Assistant Professor of Farm 
Management. According to Profes- 
sor Stanley Warren, he was “one 
of the most popular teachers on the 
Cornell Campus, a_ stimulating 
—— and sympathetic counsel- 
or.” 

After returning from Washing- 
ton, Myers became head of the de- 
partment of agricultural economics 
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and in 1943 he was appointed Dean 
of the College of Agriculture. 

At present, as well as his duties 
as dean, Myers is chairman of Pres- 
ident Eisenhower’s National Agri- 
cultural Advisory Commission. The 
Commission assists the President 
and Secretary of Agriculture Ezra 
T. Benson in formulating a national 
farm policy. In 1952 when the 
Commission was formed, the New 
York Times commented in an edi- 
torial, “General Eisenhower could 
hardly have put the chairmanship 
of the new group in better hands 
than those of the man he has se- 
lected, William I. Myers.” 

Dean Myers has long been a 
believer in the farmer’s right to 
produce free of government inter- 
ference. “Price supports should be 
placed at levels that will not add 
further to government stocks and 
give farmers freedom to operate 
efficiently,” he said recently. 

In a time of rising costs he feels 
that farmers should look to coop- 
eratives to increase their efficiency 
and bargaining power. In a speech 
last year he said, “As the number 
and proportion of farmers declines, 
it becomes more important to have 
strong, independent, well-financed 
organizations to represent them. 

Extension and_ research are 
among Myers’ favorite projects. 
He believes that extension workers 
have played an important role in 
making the farmer more efficient, 
and even more will be demanded 
of extension workers in the future. 
Research has enabled American 
farmers to reach their current great 
productivity. The dean calls for 
more research in marketing and 
new uses for agricultural goods. 

Traveling the world over for 
the Point Four advisory committee 
during Truman’s administration, 
and for the Rockefeller Foundation, 
the dean is acutely aware of agri- 
cultural problems in foreign coun- 
tries. After touring southeast Asia 
in 1950, he advocated increased 
technical and economic aid to un- 
derdeveloped countries to help 
meet the threat of Communism. 

Cornell’s Los Banos project sta- 
tion in the Philippines has had 
great success largely because of 
Dean Myers’ interest in helping 
underveloped countries. He has en- 
couraged outstanding members of 
the College’s faculty to work in the 
Philippines. As a result, the Los 
Banos experimental station is a 
prime example of the great contri- 
butions American knowledge can 
make to the agriculture of an un- 
derdeveloped country. 
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Dean Myers is a sincere, hard 
driving man. On call at all times 
because of his great knowledge of 
agricultural economics and mone- 
tary policy he travels constantly. 

His associates regard his ability 
to come to a decision quickly and 
impartially among his outstanding 
characteristics. When Roosevelt 
brought Myers to Washington to 
head the FCA, the young economist 
angered congressmen by refusing 
to open the FCA to patronage ap- 
pointments. 

William Irving Myers retires 
after 45 years as teacher and 
Dean of the Ag. School. Through 
the years the dean has constantly 
strived to serve the best interests 
of agriculture, and through his ef- 
forts has given the New York State 
College of Agriculture added sta- 
ture in the eyes of the nation and 
the world. 


Shoe repair and sales 


Across from Leonardo’s 


Looking for 
Courteous Service 


Good Mechanics? 
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PATTERSON’S 
MOBILE SERVICE 


Open day and night 


221 N. Aurora 
Phone 3-1169 


CRISPELL CHARTER SERVICE, INC. 


Buses for Charter for all Occasions 


Phone Ithaca 43743 or 8760 


716 W. Clinton Street 
Ithaca, N. Y. 


Unexpected Guests? 


Eat out at the 


COLLEGE SPA 


214 East State Street 





























































































ULY 1, 1959: Dr. Charles E. Palm will continue to 

build a road started by I. P. Roberts and Liberty 
Hyde Bailey . . . the road toward better living for both 
farm and city people through research, extension, and 
resident instruction. The new highway superintendent 
will be Dr. Palm and his road building equipment the 
New York State College of Agriculture. 

Dr. Palm’s experience is extensive and impressive: 
he has served as Director of Research for the Colleges 
of Agriculture and Home Economics for several years, 
he has studied entomology, his major field, all over the 
United States and Europe. But there is more to this 
man, the new dean, than can be measured in years of 
experience. His outlook, his personality, these are the 
things that make up the picture of the man. 


Another Link In The 
Cornell Highway 


by Edward L. Razinsky ’61 


You Cannot Afford to 







Charles E. Palm, Dean-Elect 
of the College of Agriculture 


Perhaps it is something in his tone or smile that 
gives the feeling that Dr. Palm is glad to see a visitor. 
There was someone in Dr. Palm’s office before his in- 
terview with the Countryman. A very pleasant secre- 
tary in the outer office said that the visitor wanted 
only 15 minutes of Dr. Palm’s time . . . but he had 
been in there for over an hour. Things like that happen 
all the time, said the secretary, and it makes it hard 
for Dr. Palm to get his work done. And yet he does 
get his work done, and a large amount it is, and still 
gives time to people who want to discuss departmental 
problems, or get to know him. 

Even during his interview with the Countryman, 
which was, at best, a trying experience, Dr. Palm’s 
hospitality extended to helping with an uncooperative 
tape recorder. 


Consider Less Than Certified Seed Quality 
Use the Best 
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Dr. Palm has been connected with Cornell for over 
28 years, yet his outlook is just as fresh and expectant 
as a newcomer’s. “I consider it a most enticing oppor- 
tunity to be associated with such a dynamic institution 
as the College of Agriculture.” He leaned back danger- 
ously on his chair and continued stating that the Ag. 
School does fine work in research but there is some- 
thing in addition to bulletins and papers. “We have the 
opportunity to train workers which, after all, is one of 
the greatest products of research here.” 

A small Texas farm was the scene of Dr. Palm’s 
very early life. When he was two, the Palm family 
moved to Arkansas where they ran a fruit and vege- 
table farm. 

Oddly enough, when Dr. Palm entered the Uni- 
versity of Arkansas it was not as a student of agri- 
culture but as a major in government. But his farm 
background must have gotten the better of Dr. Palm 
because he went into botany and then entomology 
(the study of insects) which brought him into the col- 
lege of agriculture. He has been connected with agri- 
culture ever since that time. 

Upon graduating from the University of Arkansas 
with honors, Dr. Palm came to Cornell to get his 
Ph.D. devree. For the first two summers as a Cornel- 
lian Dr. Palm worked as a research assistant at the 
Geneva Experiment Station. He enjoyed his work 
there and considered it a very valuable experience. 

The life of an extension worker is, even now, dif- 
ficult. But when Dr. Palm served as an extension en- 
tomologist in his early days at Cornell there was even 
slightly more to make extension a rough way to make 
a living. Back in those days there was little or no 
specialization. Dr. Palm remembered some days when 
he would, “cover fruit in the morning, cabbages in the 
afternoon, and potatoes in the evening.” 

Needless to say, that in this kind of an operation 
Dr. Palm got a broad look at the problems of many 
kinds of farmine. He got around quite a bit also— 
covering New York State from Long Island to Fre- 
donia. He worked on the vegetable insect problem in 
western New York, the forage insect program in the 
northern part of the state, and tackled the alfalfa 
snout beetle in Oswego. 

Cornell was his base of operation, but Dr. Palm 
saw much of the world. When Professor Ladd, the fifth 
dean of the Ag. School, started the traveling fellowship 
program, Dr. Palm was one of the first two men to 
take part. He traveled all over Europe visiting labor- 
atories and studying problems and methods in entomol- 
ogy. At various times during his career, Dr. Palm re- 
visited Europe and also toured the United States. 

Back on the Cornell scene—the traveling entomol- 
ogist received his Ph.D. became an assistant profes- 
sor, and a professor. He got his hands wet in the field 
of teaching with a course in insect ecology. As a mat- 
ter of fact that was a complete bath since Dr. Palm 
taught it for 19 years. 

Dr. Palm got a chance to use his ability as an ad- 
ministrator when he was appointed head of the en- 
tomology department. 

There is the man—background, experience, 
personality. What about the new position on July 1, 
and the future? Dr. Palm had this to say: “I am look- 
ing forward very much to the privilege extended to 
me.” He added that it would be premature to have 
any plans now, “excent I am trying to do the best job 
I can at the office of Director of Research and I’ll have 
to face those other problems when I get there.” 
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Valorie Jones ‘60 models one of the many fine 
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Styling Center of Ithaca 


@ Custom hair cuts 
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@ Long lasting permanent waves 
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Helen G. Canoyer, Dean of the 
College of Home Economics 


by Brenda L. Dervin ’60 


Marriage and Career -~ 


Can They Coexist? 


Editor's Note: Dean Helen G. Canoyer came 

to Cornell from the University of Minnesota 
where she was a professor of marketing and eco- 
nomics and head of retail store training in the 
School of Business Administration. At Cornell, 
Dr. Canoyer holds professorships in home eco- 
nomics and the Graduate School of Business 
and Public Administration. 


WENTIETH Century American woman is con- 

fronted with the difficulty of living the two roles 
which society presents to her—the feminine role of 
the wife and mother and the non-feminine role of the 
career woman. Helen G. Canoyer, Dean of the New 
York State College of Home Economics at Cornell, 
says that women have won the independence and 
freedom to chose between a career or marriage or both 
But, “that victory is a costly one.” 


This freedom and independence requires making 
a choice. But, our society has not progressed to the 
point where the solutions are readily available or ac- 
ceptable. The two roles presented to today’s women 
are, according to Dean Canoyer, “mutually exclusive 
and the fundamental personality traits each evokes 
are at points diametrically opposed.” In fact, Dean 
Canoyer points out that “many traits considered to be 
assets for one role are liabilities for the other.” 


To be successful as a wife and mother and also 
in a career, according to Dean Canoyer, today’s wo- 
man has obviously worked out a compromise between 
the demands of these two roles. 


Yet, the fact. still remains that, for most women, 
this choice is an extremely difficult one. Will a woman 
work outside the home if she is married? The happy 
solution to her problem, as stated by Dean Canoyer, 
depends very much on the attitudes and understand- 


ing of both her and her husband. 
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There are bound to be problems no matter what 
the solution. The most important obstacle to today’s 
woman, according to Dean Canoyer, is the psychologi- 
cal conflict of the two roles. On the one hand, the 
wife and mother has and needs certain qualities which 
a businesswoman does not need and cannot use. On 
the other hand, a businesswoman needs certain atti- 
tudes which a wife and mother does not. 


The result is that many modern women are in- 
secure and unhappy. Many have the necessary edu- 
cation to work professionally but also the natural de- 
sire to be wives and perhaps mothers. They are liter- 
ally torn between two roles, two different ways of life. 


Dean Canoyer points out that over 30 per cent 
of the employed persons in the United States are wo- 
men and it looks like this percentage is going to rise. 
“Tt must,” Dean Canoyer asserts, “so long as we con- 
tinue to live in a semi-or totally armed state and so 
long as the ratio of females to men in the population 
continues to grow.” In this situation, women not only 
may but must take jobs outside the home. 


Thus, a growing number of worven are and will 
be faced with this problem of the double role. Dean 
Canoyer points out that this position of “the women 
in America at present is potentially explosive and 
might even be said to be dangerous.” The solution: it 
will come only with time and change in public opinion. 


When parenthood is regarded as a joint effort 


HEGGIE’S JEWELERS 


136 East State St. 
Get your 


Farm and Home Week Queen 
an engagement ring. 


Models: Gerry Jordan ‘60 and 
David Kitts ‘60 
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and responsibility of both men and women, when 
women are no longer stereotyped into a life of dead- 
ening routine, and when children are raised in homes 
where mothers have as high and respected a position 
as fathers, then, according to Dean Canoyer, Women 
may be better able to face the double role now as- 
signed to them by society. 


Dean Canoyer concludes that “we can be optim- 
istic about something like this change in atitude taking 
place in the next fifty years.” 


We make thin 
fellows fat and 
fat fellows 
jymp with joy 
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College Ave. at Dryden Rd. 
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An Era Closes: 


The Hagan Story 


William A. Hagan, Dean of 
he College of Veterinary Medicine. 


N ERA spanning three decades will come to a close 

this spring. William A. Hagan, Dean of the New 
York State College of Veterinary Medicine for 27 
years, and a teacher in the College since 1916, is re- 
tiring. For veterinary and agricultural leaders in the 
country and for the 1,530 graduates of the Veterinary 
College his retirement will be a personal loss. 

Informal meetings with Vet School seniors at his 
home was one of the ways in which Dean Hagan got 
acquainted with the students and compared ideas with 
the men who would soon be practicing veterinarians. 
Beside this, everyone engaged in Dean Hagan’s favor- 
ite pastime—working all types of puzzles—at which he 
could not be topped. 


Dean Hagan’s education includes graduation from 
Kansas State University veterinary college. Of his 
college days he says, “There was never a course in 


DON’T RISK 


Radiator Rumble 
or 
King-Pin Cave-in 
on the long drive home. 


for spring vacation 


Have your car checked at 


Glenn’s Sinclair Station 


329 College Ave. 


by Edward Feinberg ’61 


which I wasn’t interested. I always liked anything 
which was new.” Perhaps this interest in new things 
contributed to his many active interests. For many 
years he was an active leader in the Boy Scouts of Ith- 
aca. He was president of the American Veterinary 
Medical Assoociation and is a member of Swedish, 
Greek, French, and British veterinary societies. The 
Dean unfailingly displayed this interest and vitality, 
whether he was fishing in his favorite trout stream or 
campaigning for the annihilation of something as seri- 
ous as brucellosis. 


A yen for traveling has taken him to many coun- 
tries. He has had opportunities to compare our veter- 
inary medicine with that of other parts of the world. 
He rates American and Scandinavian veterinarians as 
the best. He feels that Germany and Britain, one time 
leaders in the field, lost out due to the war. Last sum- 
mer, as leader of an American veterinary team, Dean 
Hagan traveled throughout Russia as part of an agri- 
cultural exchange program. Describing Russian veterin- 
ary medicine, he notes that Russia has made tremen- 
dous advances. In 1917 animal diseases were uncontrol- 
led. Now the problem is well in hand. Russia, he adds, 
does not do as well in training veterinarians as we do, 
but they have many more students. 


For the future, Dean Hagan sees further growth 
and improvement in American veterinary medicine. 
He forecasts larger farms managed by businessmen who 
will take better care and fewer chances with livestock 


Dean Hagan’s own future includes an active re- 
tirement. In January, 1960, he will become head of the 
new National Animal Disease Laboratory near Ames, 
Iowa. He also plans to spend more time with his wife, 
two daughters, and a son, and several grandchildren. 
Janet, his oldest daughter works for an airline. Peggy 
is keeping the vet school in the family—she is married 
to a graduate student in the College. His son Bill is a 
graduate of the College of Engineering at Cornell. 


Although his untiring work at Cornell has certain- 
ly earned him a real retirement, Dean Hagan will still 
be working after he leaves, and still using his valuable 
knowledge and experience where it is needed most. 


Dr. George C. Poppensiek will succeed Prof. 
William A. Hagan as Dean of the New York State 
Veterinary College at Cornell University. Profes- 
sor Poppensiek has served as acting professor of 
bacteriology and as Director of the Diagnostic Lab- 
oratory at the Veterinary Collete. He has also 
been a Research Associate with the Veterinary 
Virus Institute at the University. 
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RESEARCH AND ENGINEERING BY LINK-BELT MAKE FARMING EASIE 


Only from LINK-BELT— 
the best in chain and these 


a 
1. APPLICATION COUNSEL — With the experience 
gained in developing industry’s most complete chain 


line, Link-Belt is able to give unbiased advice as 
to the right chain and sprocket for any application. 
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2. EXPERIMENTAL CHAINS AND ATTACHMENTS — If requirements can’t be met by standard chains and attachments, Link-Belt will work 
on the drawing board and in the field to provide tailor-made answers to such problems. 
al 5. BETTER DESIGN AND 
MANUFACTURE — Preci- 
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close processing control 
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formity in every link, 
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Belt roller chain. Lock- 
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when it’s time for you to select chain . . . it’s your assur- 
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study of chain performance under actual working conditions, in the manufacture of agricultural chain. 
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All That Jazz... 


Hole-y Cows? 


Heavens lo Betsy! 


by Zilch 


EST of the day to all you Farm and Homers! 

Zilch is the name and we appear monthly in this 
slot. Usually, Zilch wanders about the campus eaves- 
dropping on coeds, way-laying the Campus Messen- 
ger Service, sneaking into Mann Libe stacks, and 
kicking over rotten stumps to find out what our fellow 
students are doing. 


It wasn’t curiosity, but a gastronomical urge 
that led Zilch to the Martha Van cafeteria line the 
other day. Zilch happened to be standing behind two 
seedy looking grad students. One sadly contemplated a 
cigarette butt he was grinding under his heel, while 
the other let his gaze wander absent-mindedly to a 
poster announcing the title of Botany Professor F. C. 
Steward’s lecture. “Carrots and Coconuts,” the grad 
murmured. At these words his companion came out 
of his reverie saying, “I don’t mind the Home Ec. 


school experimenting on the customers, but this is 
absurd.” 


Zilch, having nothing better to do, was prowling 
through the Zilch archives and found some interesting 
epics in past Farm and Home Week Countrymen. 


March 1904: Under campus notes, a Countryman 
staffer noted that “one of the most valuable features 
of the work of the Agricultural College this year is 
the Assembly. Twice each month. all of the agricul- 
tural students meet in Barnes Hall (now the Campus 
Store). Professor Bailey sneaks on some topic of in- 
terest after which the students sing college songs and 


have a good time.” (CRAZY!) 


In the same year, it was noted that a bill was 
passed in the House of Representatives makine the 
knotting of horses’ tails illegal in the District of Col- 
umbia. As is the current expression, “Lots of luck 
Charl'e Brown.” You would think that a soul could 
knot his horse’s tail if the urge struck him. However, 
it is probably just as well. The bu'k of the inhabitants 
of our nation’s capital are far too busy, it is hoped, 
to go around knotting tails anyway. 


Zilch has to chuckle a little when he reads that 
in 1909, the Agricultural College basketball team led 
all the other colleges in intercollegiate competition— 
the mechanical engineers, the law students, the archi- 
tects, and the arts students all fell to the aggies. . . 
and the trend continues to this day. 


Madison Avenue may not have been in the head- 
lines back in 1909, but the men in the grey flannels 
were at work advertising “Traction and Portable 
Engines in Sizes 10 to 25 H.P.” for the John B. Lang 
Engine Works of Ithaca. 
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LITTLE MAN ON-CAMPUS 


Well, enough of this delving into historical re- 
cords. Zilch would like to make mention of a few Farm 
and Home Week events—we hear that one of our 
bovine brethren will have its innards exposed in a 
rather unusual way. A window will be installed in its 
stomach so that the workings of this inner world will 
be open to public inspection. It is sincerely hoped that 
you will all enjoy the view. 


In Barton Hall, Cornell’s own officers’ club, the 
halls will be echoing with the disjointed tramping of 
square dancers rather than the usual disjointed tramp- 


ing of the ROTC. 


Other notable events which Zilch recommends for 
one and all are the Bailey Hall Show (grand fun) and 
the Eastman and Rice Debates, as well as the many 
lectures and demonstrations scheduled during the 
week. 


Zilch was in an Ag. Economics 151 discussion the 
other day when grad student Harry Serfass volunte- 
ered this statistic that we pass on: “If all the econo- 
mists in the world were laid end to end, it would prob- 
ably be a good thing.” 


C. M. Fergusen, Administrator of the Federal 
Extension Service, while speaking at a meeting here 
a few weeks back said he once teard agriculture 
billed as a “dying industry.” This disturbs him, says 
he, because agriculture provides his breakfast, “and 
I don’t like to get breakfast from something that’s 
dying,” Fergusen concluded. 


Zilch thinks that the people here this week show 
that agriculture is very much alive. 
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"WE'RE FIRING YOU BECAUSE YOU OBVIOUSLY LOOK So 
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TEACHING STUDENTS THE GLORIES OF CAPITALISM AND 


THE PROSPERITY OF FREE ENTERPRISE.” 
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Succulent and economical 


One of the Sweetest Friends 
Your Cows Ever Had 


Beacon 


Be-Co-Lass 


fed dry, convenient, complete 


Now is the time to feed “‘wintered-in’”’ cows Beacon 
Be-Co-Lass, a palatable laxative feed with needed 
bulk and liberal molasses content. 


Fed dry, Be-Co-Lass is convenient and complete. 
It is coarse in texture, and provides all the advan- 
tages of beet pulp plus better nutritional balance, 
higher protein content, Vitamins A and D, im- 
portant trace minerals. This extra fortification is 
important to help cows build up nutritional re- 
serves—come into milk strong, and able to produce 
to inherited capacity. 


Be-Co-Lass helps condition cows for calving and 
minimizes udder congestion. It also provides an 
excellent source of bulk for cows in milk—keeps 
milkers “on feed” and in production. In addition, 
Be-Co-Lass is a valuable nutritional supplement 
for home grown grains. 


Call in Your Beacon Advisor 


Ask your Beacon Advisor to recommend the most 
profitable Beacon dairy feeding program for your 
farm. Ask him too about economical Be-Co-Lass 
—one of the sweetest friends a cow ever had. 


From the Virginias to Maine 


BEACon FEEDS 


UNIFORMLY BETTER 1 BECAUSE THEY'RE BEACON-TROLLED 


THE BEACON MILLING COMPANY Headquarters: Cayuga, N. Y. 
A division of Spencer Kellogg and Sons, Inc. 
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Hula in the Home 


by Carole J. Wedner ’61 


HE loveliest fleet of islands 

that lies anchored in any 
ocean.” But to those living in Ha- 
wail, its beauty does not lie in its 
scenery. Tall peaks, green valleys, 
modern cities, sun-kissed beaches— 
these things are only part of a cher- 
ished tradition of the Hawaiian 
people. 

Hawaiian families are much like 
those in the rest of America. They 
live in modern houses, drive new 
cars (often paid for in monthly in- 
stallments), watch television, eat 
hot dogs, and read the funnies. Be- 
ing avid football, baseball, and 
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wrestling fans, they yell themselves 
hoarse watching any of these events. 
They frequent drive-in movies 
which, because of Hawaii’s warm 
climate, are open the year round. 
Recreation on the islands also leans 
toward the arts. The Symphony 
presents regular concerts. Shows of 
all kinds come to Hawaii through 
the Honolulu Theater. Several mu- 
seums bring art to the islanders— 
primative and modern. Jazz and 
rock and roll have hit Hawaii hard. 
Youngsters shriek at Presley and 
beat tables, chairs, and anything else 


that’s handy, in time to the music 
of the latest band favorite. 


Hawaiian parents of all nation- 
alities delight in teaching their 
children the history and customs of 
the ancient settlers of the islands. 
Pure and part Hawaiians are the 
direct descendents of the Polynes- 
ians, the first Hawaiians. Sailing 
sturdy canoes over great distances 


of uncharted waters, the original 
Hawaiians settled into a peaceful 
existence on the lovely islands. Ha- 
waiis known history begins with 
its discovery by Captain Cook, an 
English sea captain. Native kings 
and queens ruled the island. Kame- 
hameha I, the most noted king, 
helped to further industry and 
abolish pagan worship. Hawaii 
made its first bid for statehood in 
1903 and has made forty-eight 
such bids since then. 

Although many pagan practices 
have been eliminated from the Ha- 
waiian way of life the ancient cere- 
monies of the islands remain. The 
hula, presented authentically, is 
one of the most graceful dances of 
the world. The hands tell the story, 
while the hips and feet give the 
dance its rhythm. Children of Ha- 
waii, no matter what their racial 
background, learn to dance the hula 
as early as two years of age and 
many schools offer it in their cur- 
ricula. Each August, several hun- 
dred dancers present a hula fes- 
tival under the ironwood trees of 
one of the islands’ beautiful parks. 

Another beautiful tradition, flow- 
er giving, is symbolized by the lei. 
The island itself was a stimulus for 
this custom for it abounds with 
flowers of all kinds and colors. 
“Orchids bordering the green lawns 
of modest homes as well as man- 
sions. . . fields of orchids like great 
pools of velvety color glowing in 
the sunshine. . . endless streams of 
orchids caught by nimble fingers 
and woven into leis of unique de- 
sign.” 

Because of the diversity in pop- 
ulation and the encouragement of 
the hungry tourists, combinations 
of food are unusual and excellent. 
The luau is the typical Hawaiian 
feast. Pigs roasted in the “imu” 
(underground oven) with sweet 
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Hawaii Visitors’ 


Bureau 


Hawaii’s “Wall Street”: headquarters of plantation, shipping, import-export, banking, and 


merchandising interests 


potatoes and fish wrapped in tu- 
leaf parchment are served with co- 
conut pudding, fresh pineapple, 
shellfish, and other exotic dishes. 
These delicacies are not merely 
tourist attractions, the natives pre- 
pare and eat such meals in their 
everyday life. 

The gaily colored shirts and saris 
tourists bring back from the islands 
are not novelty items purchased for 
show. This is part of the dress of 
Hawaii. The clothes are cool and 
light and fit into the casual way of 
life as easily as a sweater and skirt 
do on a college campus. 

Nearness to the sea provides a 
way of life that differs from the 
mainland’s. It opens the way for 
the two favorite sports of the Ha- 
waiians—surfboard riding and out- 
rigger canoeing. The Polynesian 
background of many of the people 
makes them some of the finest 
swimmers in the world. Sun and 
surf make an excellent and happy 
place for children. 

Mothers and fathers of Haw: 
slave and save to send their chil- 
dren to college just as ours do. 
Some students come to the main- 
land for their education, but most 
attend the University of Honolulu. 
Although it was given no land, the 
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University is a land grant college 
and has both an Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station and an Extension 
Service. Students of all nationalities 
and races attend the university and 
here, as on the rest of the islands, 


the American ideal of equality al- 
most reaches perfection. 

Hawaii is a good place to visit, 
but don’t count on using your 
Home Ec. training for a job. The 
University of Hawaii offers majors 
in home economics and uses most of 
its graduates, leaving little room for 
mainlanders. Preference is given to 
teachers with a professional certi- 
ficate or a masters degree. The pro; 
fessional certificate is given by the 
University of Hawaii after a stu- 
dent has finished five years of 
schooling including one semester of 
guided experience. 


A uniform salary schedule set by 
the Department of Public Instruc- 
tion enables a teacher in a small 
village to receive the same salary 
as a teacher of comparable training 
and experience, who has been as- 
signed to a Honolulu school. There 
are usually some positions filled by 
mainland applicants, but most non- 
Hawaiian teachers come to the is- 
land through the exchange teacher 
program. Positions as extension 
agents, home economists in business 
(usually utility companies) and 
foods and nutrition researchers are 
available, but they too are very 
limited. 


Symbols of Hawaii: a beautifult girl and a pineapple. 
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Pineapples are contour-planted to prevent erosion. 


ARLY one morning last sum- 
mer a biwinged airplane cir- 
cled lazily over a valley in the lush 
island of Oahu. A few moments 
later the plane swooped to a few 
feet above the rustling sugar cane 
covering the valley floor. As it 
skimmed the cane, the plane emit- 
ted a cloud of weed spray. 

In another valley across the is- 
land a monolithic machine slowly 
moved forward through the long 
rows of pineapple plants. As it pro- 
gressed, skilled field workers quick- 
ly cut the pineapple from its stem 
and tossed the henna-colored fruit 
onto a conveyer belt that extended 
from the machine. The conveyer 
carried the fruit to a waiting truck. 
Within eight hours, the pineapples 
would be canned and ready for 
shipment to the mainland. 

These two scenes exemplify Ha- 
waiis modern agriculture. Sugar 
and pineapples are Hawaii’s main 
export crops. They bring a high 
enough price to offset the fixed cost 
of shipping them to the mainland. 

But, like farmers everywhere, 
pineapple and sugar growers are 
feeling the cost-price squeeze. They 
have met this challenge with in- 
tensive mechanization and a large 
scale research program. Hawaiian 
growers have successfully taken in- 
dustrial methods—specialization, as- 
sembly lines—and adapted them 
to crop production. 

Both major crops are grown by 
a handful of large companies 
that control all phases of produc- 
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tion from planting to marketing 
and advertising. Workers in sugar 
and pineapples belong to the Inter- 
national Longshoremen’s and Ware- 
housemer’s Union. They are among 
the highest paid agricultural lab- 
orers in the world. 

Hawaii’s labor force is highly 
trained and an invaluable asset to 
a modern agricultural economy. 
Men of many cultures, creeds, and 
races work side by side at all levels 
of production. From corporation 
board members down to the new- 
est field hand, Chinese, Hawaiian, 
Portuguese, Filipino, American, Jap- 
anese, and German peoples work 
together. They advance on the bas- 
is of their individual ability with- 
out regard for racial background. 

Agricultural production, aside 
from what is consumed on the is- 
lands, is limited by freight cost and 
competiticn on the mainland. At 
the turn of the century Hawaii was 
sending over 40,000,000 pounds of 
rice to the States. But growing pro- 
duction on the mainland soon made 
it impossible for island growers to 
compcte. Today rice is produced 
for local consumption only. 

Crop production is on a very in- 
tensive basis. Out of 1,300,000 acres 
used for agriculture, 1,022,000 are 
used for beef. The two largest ex- 
port crops occupy only 300,000 
acres. Truck farms average only 4.5 
acres apiece but they grow eight 
or ten crops a year. Hawaii pro- 
duces enough of every food it con- 
sumes except for beef. 


Modern A 


The Hawaiian Sugar Planters’ 
Association consists of 28 planta- 
tions which have banded together 
to forward their common interests. 
Within the framework of the HSPA 
the planters maintain a sugar re- 
finery in Crockett, California, and 
support one of the world’s finest 
privately endowed agricultural re- 
search stations and coordinate their 
advertising and publicity. 

By law, HSPA gets a percentage 
of the United States’ sugar market, 
and it cannot market sugar over its 
quota. [he Federal government 
levies an excise tax of $10.70 per ton 
of sugar and from this pays pro- 
ducers a compliance payment for 
staying within the Act’s limits. 

On the typical sugar plantation, 
rotary plows are used to turn the 
soil to depths of 24 inches. Culti- 
vation by tractor has been replaced 
by weed spraying from airplanes. 
An even more important use of the 
airplane is to apply fertilizer. 
Twenty million pounds of fertilizer 
were applied in this way in 1956. 
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Sugar in the field is extremely 
bulky, but growers have met this 
problem with giant sized machines. 

Push rakes, large bulldozers with 
a rake-like attachment instead of a 
blade, lumber through the fields, 
tearing the cane out and placing 
it in windrows. Then a crane with 
a grab loads the cane into trucks 
that carry 35 tons at a load. Usu- 
ally, these trucks are converted 
earthmovers such as Euclids and 
Tournahauler. 

From the fields the cane is taken 
to the factory. Here stones and dirt 
are washed out of the cane. It is 
boiled and centrifuged into raw 
sugar and loaded in bulk into holds 
of ships for transfer to the refinery 
in California. 

HSPA members contribute $2,- 
600,000 to maintain their private 
experiment station. Constant _re- 
search is necessary to keep produc- 
tion costs at a minimum. Crack 
scientists at the stations have in- 
creased yields by three tons of re- 
fined sugar per acre since 1945. 


ut Mani Island. 


















ulture In The Fiftieth State 


(Average yield in 1945 was 10.7 
tons of refined sugar per acre.) Re- 
searchers work on rat control, dis- 
ease eradication, and new varieties. 

At present, in cooperation with 
Crown Zellerbach Corporation, in- 
vestigators are looking into possible 
uses for the million tons of residue 
that are produced yearly in refining. 

The plantations and unions ne- 
gotiate periodically to set wages. 
Most workers get paid by the hour 
and get overtime for more than a 
40-hour week. Field workers aver- 
age $11.27 a day and get outside 
benefits such as pension plans. 

When there is an outright break 
beween the union and the manage- 
ment, production suffers. In 1946 
after a protracted strike produc- 
tion fell from 7,300,000 tons to 6,- 
000,000 tons. 

The second mainstay of Hawiian 
agriculture is pineapples. Pineapple 
production in certain respects is 
quite similar to sugar production 
and, in others, vastly different. Like 
sugar producers, pineapple com- 
panies must meet the cost of ship- 
ping their product to the United 
States. Their workers are unionized 
and well paid. Pineapples have sim- 
ilar problems with insects, disease, 
and rodents. Like sugar, pineapples 
are grown on a highly mechanized 
basis. Gross sales from pineapples 


in 1956 were $117,000.000, ranking 
just behind sugar’s $148,000,000. 


However, pineapples are sold 
without control; Hawaii produces 


70% of the world’s pineapples. Un- 
like sugar, pineapples are complete- 
ly processed in Hawaii. 

Twenty-four months after plant- 
ing through a black paper mulch, 
pineapples are harvested. They are 
picked by teams of workers and 
loaded in trucks. Because of their 
high perishability they must be 
canned within 24 hours and usu- 
ally are within 10. Fertilization 
and weed spraying are done by 
tractor-mounted boom _ sprayers 
that cover a strip 50 feet wide in 
one trip. 
























by Steven A. Breth ’60 


Once within the cannery the 
pineapples are raced through the 
processing machinery. The “Gin- 
aca” machine greets the incoming 
pineapples by simultaneously cor- 
ing and husking them. Then they, 
travel by conveyer belt through an 
inspection and into chattering 
knives where they are sliced, diced, 
or chopped into chunks. From here 
they are packed into cans under 
sterile conditions. 






















































Harvesting Haweii's largest crop. 


Competition in the fruit business 
is especially vigorous and pineapple 
companies maintain a constant ad- 
vertising campaign. If peach or 
orange juice prices on the mainland 
fall, sales of canned pineapples and 
pineapple juice fall the same 
amount. 


Hawaiian agriculture has reached 
the point where many areas of the 
mainland are headed. In Hawaii, 
growers concentrate on the com- 
modities in which they have the 
greatest natural advantage. All 
farming processes are broken down 
into efficient specialized units all 
the way from planting to market- 
ing. When Hawaii becomes a state 
the nation will have added one of 
the world’s most forward looking 
agricultural communities. 
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Mr. van Wagenen reminiscing with radio listeners. 


by Jared van Wagenen "91 


“Give My Regards to Davy” 


CAN never forget the date or the 

circumstances. It was Septem- 
ber 22, 1887, when from a D.L.&W. 
railroad train on the “Upper 
Switch” I first glimpsed the group 
of gray stone buildings which al- 
ready I proudly thought of as “My 
University.” In those days and for 
a good many years later, the “Ith- 
aca Branch” from Owego was dis- 
tinctly a going institution with 
three trains a day in each direction 
and always an Ithaca-New York 
sleeping car service. 

That September afternoon at 
5:45, the train from Owego dumped 
a considerable group of freshmen on 
the plank platform of the ancient 
station at Ithaca. Among them was 
the writer and also another boy, 
one David Fletcher Hoy, who still 
lives in song and story. Whenever 
I hear Hoy acclaimed, I am a bit 
proud to remember that he was my 
classmate and in under-graduate 
years, and later, I knew him in a 
friendly, casual fashion. Eventual- 
ly, he came to be for many years 
Registrar of the University. Last 
June at the Saturday night cele- 
bration at the Drill Hall, I noted 
that his praise is still lustily chant- 
ed: “Give my regards to Davy .. .” 

My first view of Ithaca was a 
bit unfortunate. It was not golden 
autumnal weather such as frequent- 


ly falls at that time of year. It was 
a dark, late September afternoon 
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when dusk comes early. There was 
a drizzle of rain and the trees wept 
on the wet flagstone sidewalk. I am 
unashamedly willing to admit that 
I was about as fresh a freshman as 
ever arrived on campus seeking ad- 
mission. I had been reared in a very 
sheltered farm home with Puritan- 
ical standards of conduct and with 
little pretense of conforming to the 
more sophisticated ways of life. 

Every freshman must have a 
place to roost and by prearrange- 
ment I had secured board and 
room at 14 Linn Street, a location 
that may be described as exactly 
at the lower end of University Av- 
enue. In this house I ate and slept 
during my two underclassman 
years, and there I enjoyed more 
foolish talk and carefree laughter 
along with some fleeting moments 
of high resolve than I can ever 
know again. 

The room had a chair, a study 
table, a little shelf for books and a 
kerosene lamp with shade. Also 
there was room for a cot bed and a 
washstand with bowl and pitcher. 
The nearest available bathroom was 
in the gymnasium on the Hill. 
Downtown Ithaca at that date had 
a municipal water supply, but the 
entire plumbing facilities of our 
house consisted of one coldwater 
faucet in the dining room. There 
was no sewage system and such 
things as bathrooms were unusual. 

My window commanded a con- 


siderable prospect of the back yards 
of Linn and Aurora Streets, and a 
visual survey offered conclusive 
evidence that the prevailing sani- 
tary conditions were indentical with 
those of remote rural communities. 
This was in downtown Ithaca. 

Up on the Hill on Heustis Street 
(now College Avenue) and vicinity, 
conditions were even more primi- 
tive. That part of town had no pub- 
lic water supply but everybody, rich 
and poor, drank happily from shal- 
low dug wells, the precise location 
of which any modern sanitarian 
would describe as shocking. The 
simple fact is that 70 years ago, not 
even university communities were 
greatly worried about the _bac- 
terial content of their drinking 
water. 

So it was that for these very 
comfortable, even if extremely sim- 
ple residential headquarters, I paid 
one dollar per week, a stipend, by 
the way, which wasn’t charged 
during Christmas and Easter vaca- 
tions. 

Downstairs, I was entitled to eat 
21 meals per week at a fixed price 
of $3.00. It is true they were dif- 
ferent from those now prevailing in 
Ithaca. No orange juice, no thin 
buttered toast, no dry cereal. Typi- 
cally, breakfast was built around 
sausage and buckwheat cakes. 

Let me say that at this period, 
Ithaca was well supplied with co- 
operative “boarding clubs” and 
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I. P. Roberts: “superior intellectual 


caliber. 


most of them planned to operate 
a dime or two below the more opul- 
ent three dollar standard. Just in 
passing, it might be remembered 
that for a considerable term of 
years, regular tuition at Cornell 
was $75.00 per annum. Perhaps the 
most astonishing feature of those 
halcyon years was the low cost of 
higher education. 


That September of 1887 marked 
the nineteenth year of instruction 
at Cornell and it was still a rela- 
tively primitive institution. For the 
first time in its history the number 
of students registering passed the 
one thousand mark, a number that 
now seems quite insignificant but I 
suppose that with the single excep- 
tion of Columbia, it was numerical- 
ly the largest school in the state. 

The list of University buildings 
was still fairly short. As one ap- 
proached the campus via Buffalo 
Street, there was first the gray 
stone bulk of Cascadilla. Not every- 
one will remember that this was 
built before there was any Univer- 
sity and was originally planned as 
a sanitorium or “water-cure,” a 
class of institutions which broke out 
as a veritable rash in New York. 

The Cascadilla Gorge approach 
to the campus seems absolutely un- 
changed save for the stone arch 
which has replaced the iron bridge 
which had taken the place of the 
original wooden structure. Sage 
College as viewed from the front 
appeared almost exactly as today, 
although extensive additions to the 
rear have been made. The Chapel 
has been greatly enlarged but sev- 
enty years ago the Memorial 
Chapel and the wonderful stained 
glass windows of the chancel were 
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even as today and it is hard to be- 
lieve that the passing years can 
possibly add anything more lovely. 


The only library I ever knew in 
my undergraduate years was in 
the middle section of McGraw 
Hall. As everyone knows, Morrill, 
McGraw, and White go back to the 
very beginning of the University 
and the first time I ever saw them 
they were externally exactly as 
they appear today. 


The quadrangle between White 
and the present Civil Engineering 
building had been the Cornell Farm 
orchard and there still remained 
from a dozen to twenty good sized 
apple trees, mostly of the Tompkins 
County King variety. These ripen- 
ed just about the time college 
opened and it is needless to say 
that the matter of harvesting was 
attended to with enthusiasm and 
completeness. 


In the years of which I write, 
the best land of the College Farm— 
the fields that Roberts loved—in- 
cluded what is now the quadrangle 
of the Upper Campus and ran south 
to the limits of the University prop- 
erty. This area, now given over to 
athletic fields was the heart of the 
Farm. In the golden years which I 
am remembering, the heavy hand of 
the bulldozer had not yet been laid 
upon them. 


I am glad to remember that one 
sparkling May day in 1891, I was 
one of a company of boys who took 
turns in driving the corn-planter 
across these fields while Dean Rob- 
erts directed the group. May I be 
pardoned for nostalgic memories. 

Those were the days of small 
things for the Department of Agri- 
culture. Certainly there was never 





any such thing as an entire “Hall” 
that we could call our own. Very 
likely, Roberts in his time never 
ventured to dream of such opulence. 
It may well be that Agriculture was 
viewed as a poor relation of “polite 
learning” and engineering. 


Morrill Hall housed a little “busi- 
ness office” whose archives could 
hardly be called extensive. Here 
Roberts and Bailey had their of- 
fices and here was the lecture room 
they shared. Here too, was what 
was known as “The Agricultural 
Reading Room,” equipped with a 
long table strewn with current agri- 
cultural publications. There were 
some hard chairs, some framed 
pedigrees of then famous Holsteins, 
a small scale wooden model of 
Harder’s Fearless Threshing Ma- 
chine—but wonderful to tell, no 
bound books. 

Yes, those were primitive years 
but in my memory they were very 
lovely years. I wish—oh I wish— 
that I might be a freshman again 
in the old Department of Agricul- 
ture, seventy years ago. 

At least one great opportunity 
was mine. I have the distinction 
that few may claim in that I was 
a student of both Roberts and 
Bailey. A few were born too early 
and thousands were born too late 
but I was born in the very nick of 
time so that I possess intimate 
memory of both these towering fig- 
ures. The College of Agriculture has 


grown bigger and better and more 
wonderful—with just two excep- 
tions: the intellectual caliber of the 
faculty and the I.Q. of the student 
body. And sirs, “If this be treason; 
make the most of it.” 


Plumbing facilities were in the backyard. 
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HILL’S FOR PILLS 


Closest drugstore to 
campus 


Hill Drug Store 

328 College Avenue 
Collegetown 

Ithaca 3478 


4 SQUARE PLAN 


MATERNITY 


Grange Hospital Service 


Fraternities! Sororities! 


Planning a banquet? 
We furnish salads and baked goods of all types. 


When we eat out, we go to 
the 


HOME DAIRY CAFETERIA 


143 E. State St. 


Quality Protection 
- Reasonable Cost 


Where Can You Beat These Benefits? 


@ Daily Hospital Room and Board Benefit 
@ Miscellaneous Hospital Expense Benefit 
@ Maternity Benefit 


@ Surgical Benefit 


Contact your local representative for complete 
information about this plan of hospital expense 
protection designed exclusively for grangers and 


their families. 


FARMERS AND TRADERS LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


A Grange Sponsored Company 


960 James St. 


Syracuse, N. Y. 
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In Ag Eng 10 the facts 
of industrial life 
are taught to... 


Wenches with Wrenches 


HY would any girl, especially 

a home eccie, take Agricul- 
tural Engineering? For practical ex- 
perience, that’s why. 

Ag. Eng. 10, or Household Me- 
chanics, might come in handy— 
especially in rural living. It is a 
three hour course with lectures and 
labs “intended to develop your 
ability to think and reason in terms 
of mechanical devices.” Before the 
course is over, you'll know all about 
plumbing, water and sewage sys- 
tems. You'll be pulling apart loads 
of things—automobiles, sewing ma- 
chines, vacuum cleaners, refrigera- 
tors... The only problem is putting 
them back together again. 

This course was started in the 
1920’s by Martha Van Rensselaer 
and Flora Rose as a course for stu- 
dents in the College of Home Eco- 
nomics. Professor Robb, for whom 
Riley-Robb Hall is named, was 
the first to teach it. Professor Em- 
eritus F. B. Wright has just retired 
after 34 years in the department. 
Professor C. W. Terry teaches Ag. 
Eng. 10 now. 

As you enter Riley-Robb 140, 
you see nothing but machines, ma- 
chines, machines! If you look into 
the nooks and crannies you will 
discover groups of girls literally 
wallowing in oversize blue dungare- 
ers. One group is frantically trying 
to cross their hands with their 
thumbs outside in order to learn 
a new kind of knot. Another group 
is covered with grease and brand- 
ishing their household knives. A 
third group is gingerly poking 
knife blades into a whirring monster 
which scatters sparks all over the 
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by Margaret FitzGerald °62 


Bob Bur 


Coeds in Ag Eng 10 learns the ins and outs of nuts and bolts 


place. By the end of the lab, how- 
ever, there is a smile of satisfaction 
on the faces of the lone males in 
each group, otherwise known as 
the lab instructors. For, hard as ~he 
work seems to the non-mechanical- 
ly minded, everyone finds the course 
to be a very valuable and worth- 
while experience. 

In a few years, these girls will be 


Complete Esso Service 


Ice Service 


Cash and Carry 


PRITCHARD’S 
CORNERS 
STATION 


909 Hanshaw Rd. 4-1623 


showing their husbands how to fix 
the kitchen sink. Of course there 
will be cockroaches in the cellar who 
get caught going up the drain. 

As Professor Wright says, these 
girls are pretty lucky. At least they 
don’t have to overhaul a car’s 
engine like they did in the 1920’s. 
It seems that car engines are too 
complicated these days. 


Purity 


Ice Cream 


try our 
Butterscotch 


Ripple flavor 


PURITY 
ICE CREAM CO 


700 Cascadilla St 
Ithaca 


phone 4-6338 





For Dairy Leadership... 


Here are a few of the points in 
the progressive program of 
EASTERN MILK PRODUC- 
ERS COOPERATIVE, the only 
qualified bargaining coopera- 
tive in the New York-New 
Jersey milkshed: 


REVISE BLOC VOTING to restore to dairymen their right to vote and be 
counted 


INCREASE PRICES to farmers for milk used in both fluid and manufac- 


turing classes. 


ESTABLISH PROPER POINT for pricing bulk tank milk so the farmer will 


receive its full value all the time 


STIMULATE FLUID CONSUMPTION to sell more milk in higher-priced fluid 
classes 


PUT TEETH IN BARGAINING for the farmer at both local and national 


levels 


EASTERN 
CHALLENGES 

ANY ORGANIZATION 
TO PRESENT AND 
BACK _UP A BETTER 
DAIRY PROGRAM! 


COOPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, INC. 
Executive Offices 


Syracuse, N. Y. 
An Organization of Dairy Farmers for DAIRY FARMERS 
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NEW YORK STATE 


FARMERS WEEK 


COLLEGE OF AGRICULTURE 


AT CORNELL UNIVERSITY 


ITHACA, NEW YORK 


FEBRUARY 22 10 27, 1909 


L. H. 





BAILEY, Director 


Practical Discussions and 


Demonstrations in Farming 


Different phases taken up in detail every day from 8 A. M. to 5 P. M., with 


evening meetings at 7:30 


ADDRESSES BY 


Pres. Schurman =< Dean Bailey 


WEDNESDAY AND FRIDAY 


REDUCED RAILROAD RATES 





This Week is for you and your neighbors. 
convenient and cheap. Ask about it. 


JOURNAL PRINT. ITHACA N. ¥ 


Board and room 


Extension Teaching 


A Farm and Home Week poster, vintage 1909. 


C.C.’s Pick of Events 


MONDAY, MARCH 23 


11:00 a.m. Possibilities for agricul- 
ture in the 49th state. 
Caldwell Hall 100. 


12:00 noon New developments in 
farm mechanization and 
farm building.  Riley- 
Robb 125. 


TUESDAY, MARCH 24 
10:00 a.m. Trends 


in beef cattle 
production. Wing Hall 
A. Understanding chil- 
dren’s motivation. Mar- 


tha Van 117. 


11:00 a.m. Trends in dairy farm- 


ing. Warren Hall 45. 
Dressing for modern liv- 
ing. Martha Van Aud. 


12:00 a.m. A career in bacteriology. 


1:00 p.m. Selecting a farm. War- 
ren Hall 45. A_ long 
time to grow (motion 
picture on six, seven and 
eight-year old children). 


Martha Van Aud. 


1:30 p.m. How to tune up your 
farm tractor. Riley- 


Robb Hall 125. 


2:00 p.m. Child art as art. Martha 
Van 121. 
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1:00 p.m. Singing by 
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Stocking Hall 218. 


the Glee 
Club Eight. Bailey Hall. 
Problems in dry clean- 
ing the new fabrics. 


Martha Van 215. 


2:00 p.m. A peek at farms and 


people behind the Iron 
Curtain. Bailey Hall 
Have rising prices really 
hurt you? Martha Van 
121. 


8:15 p.m. Concert by Cornell U 


Repetoire Band. Bailey 
all. 


~ 


ce 
a3 
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WEDNESDAY, MARCH 25 


9:15 a.m. 


10:00 a.m. 


11:CO a.m. 


12:00 a.m. 


mean. 


1:30 p.m. 


2:00 p.m. 


Eye Opener. Welcome 
by Dean Canoyer. Mar- 
tha Van Auditorium. 


The family farm—part- 
nership or corporation? 


Warren 145. 


Introducing new equip- 
ment to your kitchen. 
Martha Van 215. 


Managing a community 
Martha Van 
Amphitheater. 


Keeping the N.Y.S. 
vegetable industry com- ‘ 
petitive. East Roberts 
Hall 222. 


Can you get and keep 
farm help? Warren Hall 
45. 


THURSDAY, MARCH 26 


9:00 a.m. 


10:00 a.m. 


11:00 a.m. 


1:00 p.m. 


2:00 p.m. 


How some young farm- 
ers study their busines- 
ses. Warren 45 


How much forage har- 
vesting equipment can 
you afford? Warren 131. 


What’s ahead for New 
York State farmers? 
Dean W. I. Myers, War- 
ren Hall 45. 

Suburbia: utopia or de- 
lusion. Martha Van 121. 


Your State Govern- 
ment’s finances. T. N. 
Hurd, director of the 
N.Y.S. budget. Warren 
45. 

How will vertical in- 
tegration affect N.Y. 
farmers? Warren 45. 


FRIDAY, MARCH 27 


10:00 a.m. 


10:30 a.m. 


11:00 a.m. 


1:C0 p.m. 


Student Livestock 
Show. Judging Pavilion 


Dairy records analysis. 


Wing Hall A. 


A chemist in the kitch- 
en. Martha Van Am- 
phitheater. 


Which fuel for your 
tractor—diesel. gasoline 
or L.P.? Riley-Robb Hall 
125. 

Partnerships and farm 
business arrangements. 
Conferences may be 
scheduled at Warren 
Hall information desk. 
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Cunt Your 


I S YOUR camera sitting idle in 


the closet, dusty with disuse, 
while your pets romp and play un- 
noticed? A beloved pet is a genuine 
member of the family and a per- 
fect subject for your camera. The - 
time to get pictures of your playful 
little friends is now—while the kit- 
ten is tiny and cute and Fido 
trots with the kids to the school 
bus. 

With a little patience and lots of 
imagination you can get pictures to 
be proud of. Keep your camera 
loaded and your eyes wide open. 

A good way to keep a young an- 
imal where you want him is to use 
a dish of food. Feed him and then 
snap him. Or else, select a spot 
where you would like to picture 


Capture your pets’ friendships. 


Pet with a Candid Camera 


by Carole J. Wedner ’61 


Appealing subjects make good snapshots. 


your pet. Have an accomplice drop 
it on the selected spot and back 
away quickly. Before your subject 
can run, you snap. Better still, why 
not sneak up on him while he’s 
sleeping? Place a favorite toy next 
to him and he'll look as if he drop- 
ped off to sleep, exhausted after a 
happy romp. 

The wrong way is to let someone 
scoop up the animal and clutch him 
tightly while you take the picture. 
He’ll only look sad, bedraggled, and 
smothered when the photo is de- 
veloped. Don’t call the animal be- 
fore you take the picture either. 
He’ll most likely bound over to you 
before you can get the picture. 

If you have a very large or small 
animal, play up his unusual size. 
Get down low and close to a small 
pet. A picture of a tiny puppy in a 
shoe or a big hat or a kitten in the 
palm of someone’s hand show how 
really small these animals are. 

Better pictures of small animals 
are taken if an inexpensive close- 


up lens is slipped over your regu- 
lar camera lens. It will enable you 
to get close and pick up details. 
You will also be able to snap un- 
usual pets like Junior’s miniature 
salamander or his sister’s lovely 
goldfish. 

Large pets necessitate different 
techniques. You may have to stand 
on a low chair to catch one’s maj- 
estic size. Place your Great Dane or 
pet elephant next to the baby. Here 
is an excellent contrast and a way 
to get a picture of the toddler, too. 

Before you snap the picture look 
at the background with a critical 
eye. If the surroundings are clut- 
tered your little animal will be lost 
in the shuffle. A wide stretch of 
grassy lawn, a sofa or chair, his bed 
or maybe even yours—these make 
excellent backdrops. 

That closet shelf can be put to 
better use. Put your camera out in 
the open. Use your initiative, imagi- 
nation and old, neglected lens. 
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We feature a complete 


menu, including SOUTH ERN LINEN 


SUPPLY 
@ PIZZA 


@ STEAK 
for Rental of 


@ LASAGNA — 
Pillow cases 
and 


Garments for any purpose 


Tel. 2-1364 


open until 1 a. m. 227 Linden Avenue 
every day 


AGRICULTURISTS! 


During Cornell’s Farm and Home Week 


MR. FRED B. MORRIS 


(Cornell ‘22) 


consultant for the 


International Cooperation Administration 
will be available to discuss employment 


in the overseas technical assistance 


programs of the U.S. Government 


Mr. Morris may be contacted at Roberts 13 (Extension 3037) 


He will be glad to arrange a personal interview. 
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forms 
available 


are: 


INSTANT (powder) for quick and 
efficient mixing of Bordeaux sprays. 


DIAMOND small or large crystals, 
all containing 25.2% metallic copper. 


BASIC Copper Sulfate in powder 
form, containing 53% metallic copper. 


CORNERSTONE OF 


AGRICULTURAL CHEMICAL 


FORMULATIONS 


If you are not using Triangle Copper Sulfate in your 
fertilizer and pesticide mixtures you are missing a 
good profit-making operation. Here’s why: 


Consumers recognize Triangle Brand Copper Sulfate 
as an important ingredient in efficient, dependable 
and productive agricultural chemical formulations. 
It has proven its value, potency and overall efficiency 
as a fungicide and as a source of vital copper com- 
ponent for mineral-deficient soils. 


In sprays, Where Bordeaux Mixture is the most re- 
liable, or in copper dust, Triangle Brand Copper Sul- 
fate has consistently proven its superiority over 
organic materials and it is compatible with virtually 
every other pesticidal material. In fertilizers, it is 
important for enrichment of the soil and its use 
assures larger, healthier and more profitable crops. 


Contact us today for further information on Triangle Brand Copper Sulfate and its use in 
your agricultural chemical formulations. 


PHELPS DODGE REFINING CORP. 


300 PARK AVE,NEW YORK 22.N.Y. © 5310 W 66th STREET,.CHICAGO 38.ILL 
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New York State FFA Officers, 1958-59. Front row (l-r): Peter Signor, Locke, 3rd Region 
Vice President; Glen Warner, Verona, Secretary; George Heidemann, Kent, President; 
Richard Milewski, South Kortright, Treasurer; Robert Scramlin, Cherry Valley, 
Reporter. Back row (/-r): John Bates, Hyndsville, Sentinel; Robert Wick, Greene, 5th 
Region Vice President; Clair Johnson, Jr., Wayland, 2nd Region Vice President; Hubert 
Pritchard, Rome, 4th Region Vice President; Clair Prutsman, Franklinville, 1st Region 


Vice President. 


George Heidemann -- 


New York’s Favorite Plowboy 


tee KNOW of no better organiza- 

tion for a young rural boy to 
be sold on than the Future Farm- 
ers of America. George is.” This is 
the description his advisor gave of 
George Heidemann, this year’s New 
York State FFA president. 

George, a tall, husky young man 
with a light brown crew cut and a 
well-decorated FFA jacket, grad- 
uated from Kendall Central School 
last June. He is now putting his 
agricultural knowledge to use in 
the 240-acre dairy and vegetable 
crops farm he and his father run. 

“As a junior in high school,” he 
says, “I decided to make farming 
my career. Therefore I am slowly 
building up my farming program. 
‘I believe in the future of farming,’ 
the creed of the Future Farmers of 
America, inspired me to work to- 
ward a career in agriculture. Suc- 
cess in the business of farming 
doesn’t come overnight, but re- 
quires training and means setting 
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your goals early in life.” 


George began to set his goals 
when he was in the eighth grade at 
Kendall Central School. “There was 
no question even then of his love 
for farming and desire to be an 
FFA member,” recalls Mr. William 


Diedrich, his advisor. 


In his freshman year of high 
school, George was the only student 
who signed up for the agricultural 
course, making it necessary to steal 
a period of time in which to work 
Agriculture 1. “Had this not been 
done, he might never have quali- 
fied for the Empire Farmer degree 
or for a state office,” his advisor ex- 
plains. 


In his local Future Farmers 
chapter, the Kendall Plow Boys, 
George took to leadership naturally. 
Mr. Diedrich recalls that “he seem- 
ed to grasp the scope of our acti- 
vities and gain the support of all to 
work towards their achievement.” 


A good sense of humor has been 
one of George’s greatest aids as a 
leader. Mr. Diedrich tells of a ten- 
sion-laden meeting of the Rural 
Youth Council last summer. George 
was telling the group of FFA’s goals 
and activities. When he got to the 
subject of cooperation, George fin- 
ally loosened things up by explain- 
ing, “We take pride in the FFA in 
working with other organizations: 
GLF, 4-H, Rural Church Council, 
etc. In fact, you name it—and we'll 
cooperate with it.” 


Throughout high school, George 
aimed for the highest possible FFA 
achievements. Election to presiden- * 
cies of the Kendall chapter and 
Niagara-Orleans regional chapter, 
and the earning of the Empire 
Farmer degree in 1957 preceded his 
election to the New York State 
presidency. This last success was 
twice as sweet since it followed an 
unsuccessful try for the vice-presi- 
dency. 


“The greatest honor that is given 
to any New York FFA boy,” ex- 
plains George, “is to become state 
president. To represent 6,500 FFA 
boys in New York is truly an op- 
portunity of a lifetime.” - 


George represented New York 
State at the National FFA conven- 
tion in Kansas City and at similar 
functions. “Being president of the 
New York Association means more 
than carrying out the business of 
the state executive meetings. It al- 


so means being on hand to speak at 
banquets, dinners, meetings, and, 
above all, spreading the work of 
the Future Farmers. I have met 
more people in the past year than 
ever before: FFA boys from every 
state, officers of other associations, 
and businessmen from all parts of 
the nation. I learned a lot talking 
to them.” 


In high school, classwork and 
activity in the FFA were supple- 
mented by basketball and soccer, 
membership in the Kendall Honor 
Society, and vice presidency of his 
senior and sophomore classes. 

Future plans center around farm- 
ing and FFA for George. He, per- 
haps more than anyone else in the 
state, is a living example of the 
Future Farmers of America motto 
in action: 

Learning to Do, Doing to Learn, 
Earning to Live, Living to Serve. 
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Ghosts of Cornell’s Pas 


A student livestock show early in 


ORNELL may not be haunted 

but the ghosts of great men 
often run through its buildings. Per- 
sonalities and peculiar characteris- 
tics of many of our founders are 
reflected in the buildings named 
for them. 

Echoes of Professor Hy Wing’s 
booming voice are said to bounce 
off the walls of Wing Hall to this 
day. Professor Wing, the first head 
of the Cornell animal husbandry 
department, didn’t believe in pub- 
lic address or intercom systems. 
When he wanted someone, he went 
out into the hall and shouted. 

Stocking Hall, right next door to 
Wing, is bigger but, in its way, 
quiet and far more friendly. Pro- 
fessor Stocking himself was a retir- 
ing man, close to his students and 
exercised a considerable amount of 
vocal control. 

The third building in this upper 
Upper Campus group is Riley- 
Robb, the new agricultural engin- 
eering building. This dynamic, mod- 
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Farm and Home Week history. 


ern structure was named for Pro- 
fessors Riley and Robb and repre- 
sents a real contrast in agriculture 
past and present. It stands as a 
symbol of the modern, scientific 
forward-looking field that is agri- 
culture today. 

Just down Tower Road from 
Riley-Robb, Wing, and Stocking 
are Rice and Fernow Halls, very 
much like each other. Fernow, 
home of the conservation depart- 
ment, honors the dean of the first 
college of forestry in the United 
States. This college has been moved 
from Cornell to Syracuse Uni- 
versity since Professor Fernow’s 
time but forestry courses are still 
taught in this hall. 

Rice Hall, Fernow’s twin, is Pro- 
fessor James  Rice’s namesake. 
“Jimmie” Rice was born the year 
Cornell was founded, 1865, and he 
did a little founding of his own 
while he was here. As a graduate 
student he assisted Professor Rob- 
erts in Cornell University’s first 


formal poultry course and then 
went on to become the first profes- 
sor of poultry husbandry in the 
nation. Rice was farm-reared and, 
despite family pushes in the direc- 
tion of medicine, he lived on a 
farm most of his life. 

Not all of our founders were men 
though. The gracious Georgian 
building which houses the College 
of Home Economics bears the name 
of Martha Van Rennselaer, one of 
the first women to bring extension 
to farmers’ wives. 

Home economics and agriculture 
meet and mix in Mann Library, 
Farm and Home Week headquart- 
ers in March, study headquarters 
all year. Albert R. Mann was the 
first dean of the College of Home 
Economics and, at the same time, 
continued as dean of the College of 
Agriculture. The library has some- 
thing for everyone in both schools— 
books, magazines, newspapers, 
study rooms, a spacious lobby, 
even a giant inkwell. This building 
is alert and dominates the campus 
—just as Albert R. Mann did. 

Warren Hall adjoins the library. 
Its namesake, George Warren, stud- 
ied math as an undergraduate and 
became interested in horticulture 
when he studied under Liberty 
Hyde Bailey. He eventually became 
a professor of farm management 
and developed the largest and most 
outstanding department of agricul- 
tural economics and farm manage- 
ment of its time. He was known for 
his keen insight and unbiased judg- 
ment and was the first editor of 
the Cornell Countryman. 

Professor G. C. Caldwell was an 
agricultural scientist, one of the 
first at Cornell. Today soil is ana- 
lyzed and agronomy is taught in the 
rooms of Caldwell Hall. 
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Caldwell also has a twin, its next 
door neighbor Comstock Hall. If 
you look carefully, you'll notice 
that the rooftops and some of the 
windows are different but, aside 
from that, one could as well be the 
other-—from the front. The build- 
ing was named for John Henry 
Comstock an earlybird student (he 
entered the year after Cornell was 
founded) who taught entomology 
and invertebrate zoology while he 
was still an undergraduate. Also as 
a student, he earned extra money 
unloading stones for the construc- 
tion of McGraw Hall. Comstock 
was a small man and didn’t like to 
further diminish his size by such 
foolish things as sitting down. He 
had special desks made for him so 
that he could do all his reading and 
writing standing up. 

Comstock’s wife, Anna Botsford 
Comstock, was one of the first pro- 
fessors of nature study and the first 
woman extension agent. They were 
married on Cornell’s tenth anniver- 
sary. “Professor J. H.” was a re- 


And so we grew—an early addition to the College of Agriculture. 


fined man with a sensitive pale 
face and a taste for a good cigar. 

“Uncle John” Stone gave his 
name to the building across the quad 
from Comstock. He is perhaps best 
known for his campaign to abolish 
the serving of hard cider to men 
working out in the hayfields. He 
was also the world’s leading agron- 
omist while he was at Cornell. 

Isaac Phillips Roberts, the first 
head of the ag school, had too im- 
portant and interesting a persona- 
lity to be confined to one building. 
His spirit roams happily through 
the bulging reaches of Roberts Hall 
and the somewhat smaller area of 
East Roberts Hall. The first teach- 
er of agriculture, an Irish gentleman 
farmer named McCandless who 
never removed his gloves, is usually 
forgotten and Roberts is thought of 
as the founder of Cornell’s agricul- 
ture school. 

Roberts was a New York State 
farm boy. He grew up near Ithaca 
while Lake Cayuga’s shores were 
still frontier country. He came to 


Named for Cornell founders, these buildings still serve the University. 
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Cornell as a farm manager with a 
background of teaching, farming, 
and carpentry work. Though he 
never went to college himself, Rob- 
erts, unlike many self-educated 
men, was a firm believer in the im- 
portance of a college education. 

The only other building on this 
quad is Plant Science, named for 
no one and, in its anonymity, 
standing for all the men at Cornell 
who studied plant life at one time 
or another. 

One of these men, Liberty Hyde 
Bailey, has the biggest auditorium 
on campus named for him. Bailey 
Hall is used for lectures, concerts, 
shows, and, like Bailey himself, 


encourages the development of 


the student’s entire personality. 


Savage Hall is right next to 
Bailey. This is now the home of 
the Graduate School of Nutrition. 
“Seth” Savage was an animal hus- 
bandry student who, while a grad- 
uate student, looked into the pro- 
tein requirements of dairy cows. 
From this meager beginning came 
the study of dairy nutrition. 

Behind Savage are the Circle 
Cottages and beyond that the 
buildings housing the other Colleges 
of the University. Many of these, 
too, were part of the department 
of agriculture at one time. Roberts 
had his office in McGraw and dairy 
science was taught in Goldwin 
Smith. These were the buildings 
where the original Cornell faculties 
taught; their names and spirits 
are now on the Upper Campus. 
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The Birds and - - - 


EXT to the typewriter, a 
Countryman writer's most 
marvelous and miraculous posses- 
sion is his brain. With this small 
clump of spongy tissue, the “Coun- 


by Edward L. Razinsky ’61 


Gretchen Wise ’59 


trymanian” has the power to create . 


smooth lines with which to devas- 
tate the willful board of directors, 
to formulate elaborate means 

fast-talking the editor-in-chief in- 
to giving him an extension on an 
article deadline, and to devise and 
develop articulate articles of great 
intellectual and scientific value for 
publication on the glossy pages of 
the Cornell Countryman. However, 


this last feat does, at times, seem 
impossible and leads to consider- 
able head scratching, loss of sleep, 
and remorse. 

The writing of an article, which 
might be referred to as the “ordeal 
by typewriter,” is usually initiated 
by a brain storm conceived by the 
editor-in-chief. He might be mer- 


\, rily on his way to class one morning 


when he drops a book. Upon pick- 
ing up the book he is stung by a 
bee. Now the normal individual 


would swear profusely, and rush to 
trmary for expert medical 
care. yr not an editor-in-chief. 


FAHEY PHARMACY 


FREE 


Delivery to Students 
Wherever You Are 
Guaranteed 


REXALL 


Products 


154 E. STATE STREET 
@ prescription dept. Ithaca 2-2222 


@ store phone Ithaca 4-9058 
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Right away he says to himself, 
“There’s a story here, I feel it.” In 
the remote recesses of his brain an 
idea blossoms forth. It starts first 
as a persistent drumbeat, but rap- 
idly grows into an obsession—“Bees, 
beekeeping, the bee market, segre- 
gation among bees, political poten- 
tial of the bee lobby, new uses for 
honey, the bee housing problem.” 
The editor slumps to the ground, 
completely spent from his strenuous 
concentration. “Yes, that’s it,” he 
screams in a fit of passion, “A bee 
article to lend a bit of sophistication 
and stimulation to the magazine. 

The inevitable problem is that 
editors-in-chief don’t write bee ar- 
ticles, only editorials. Consequently, 
a scientific evaluation of the writers 
must be made to select one to de- 
velop this brain child. The editor 
weighs their writing ability, pre- 
vious training with bees, and an 
understanding of bee emotion. He 
rationally and systematically goes 
through a list of staff members to 
choose the potential author. “Eeen- 
ey, miney, moe. . .” At last the 
divined scribe is selected. Now re- 
mains only the task of threatening 
the staff member into writing it. 

All day the supreme master of 
490 Roberts Hall can think of no- 
thing but bees. His preoccupation 
is audibly evident by a quiet buz- 
zing sound being emitted from be- 
tween his teeth. Finally, at 4:00, 
he can contain himself no longer 
and bounds antelope-like up to the 
Countryman office. A_ beckoning 
finger and a gentle, “Come ‘ere!” 
signifies to a staff member the ed- 
itor’s desire for an audience. 


Says the editor, “We need a bee 
story. Due to your excellent quali- 
fications, I have chosen you to 
write the epic of the bees and to 
make known the inside story of 
our little buzzing, flying, honey- 
making, insect friends.” 
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After some deliberation, the staff 
member asks, “Bees? Who knows 
from bees?” 


Noting question in the writer’s 
voice, the editor reassures him with, 
“Look kid, I tell you to write about 
bees, you write about bees.” 


Still with a tremor of uncertainty 
in his tone the chosen scribe re- 
marks, “But I’m allergic to bees. I 
hate bees! I was stung by a bee 
once. I won’t do it. I won’t do it!” 

The bossman of the magazine as- 
sures his colleague that the conse- 
quences of disobeying an editor 
would be far more unpleasant than 
a bee allergy and the article would 
be due in one week—or else! No 
subsequent altercation occurs. 


Now, one doesn’t just sit down 
and dash off a treatise on a 
profound subject like bees. Many 
things must first be considered. For 
instance, the article must be timely. 
It just wouldn’t do to write about 
bees at the wrong time of year. Per- 
sonalities and prejudices, such as 
whether or not Bronx Park-bred 
bees are better than upstate bees, 
must not be brought into the re- 
port. Caution should be exercised in 
the choice of words. One misun- 
derstood statement could have half 
the bees in the world up in the air. 


At this point the real problem 
begins. What can you possibly say 
about bees? If you’ve seen one 
bee, you’ve seen them all. There 
is also the question of where to 
find enough information for a full 
page article and from what angle 
to approach the issue. Would a hu- 
man interest type of story be ef- 
fective? Take the life of one parti- 
cular bee and tell of his trials and 
tribulations in the home hive. 
Something like, “Homer, the Hum- 
ble Bumble Bee.” 

When the bee story is written, it 
is given to a rewrite man. Now a 
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rewrite man is someone who isn’t 
a good writer and is determined not 
to give anyone else the satisfaction 
of thinking he is. Armed with a 
heavy red pencil, he attacks the 
copy. Slashing, cutting, and chop- 
ping, until all similarity between 
the original and the finished pro- 
duct is eliminated. 

So now we have an article, but 
what on earth should we call it? 
Headline suggestions are made by 
the whole staff gathered around a 
large rectangular table. “Thirty 
days around a bee hive,” “The hive 
and I,” “The bee and me.” And so 
it goes until an extremely approp- 
riate headline suggestion is adopted. 


Such is the life of a Countryman 
writer—a journalist. At times he 
becomes discouraged and feels like 
quitting, but morally can’t because 
the month’s issue must be put out. 
He is part of an_ organization 
that creates, reports, and makes 
mistakes. Together, they face pro- 
blems, rewrite, argue, fight, and go 
down to Leonardo’s. The Country- 
man writer, a journalist, has a type- 
writer ribbon for a heart, a teletype 
machine for a mouth, a dictionary 
for brains, and ink in his veins. 


Home Eccie sentenced to KP 
for admitting that Obie’s can 


cook better than she can! 


OBIE’S DINNER 


1016 W. State 
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ICA experts demonstrate a tractor at the Las Banos village in 


the Philippines. 


Rare. THAN 1,000 U. S. agricutural specialists are 
serving overseas as advisors to professional col- 
leagues in 53 countries which have agricultural econ- 
omies less advanced than our own. Approximately 800 
of these men and women are employees of the In- 
ternational Cooperation Administration (ICA), the 
semi-autonomous arm of the Department of State re- 
sponsible for the administration of our government’s 
technical assistance programs. The balance work for 
the U. S. Universities, private firms or other organ- 
izations which work abroad under ICA contracts. To 
fill present vacancies in the technical assistance staff 
and anticipated vacancies for 1959, nearly 400 addi- 
tional advisors are needed. 


U. S. technical assistance programs—popularly 
known as “Point Four”—have been in progress for 
some 17 years. Point Four as a whole includes assist- 
ance in a number of fields (public health and educa- 
tion, industry, community development, etc.), but 
agriculture has been from the beginning one of its big- 
gest components. At present, agricultural specialists 
are the largest single group of technical assistance per- 
sonnel form about quarter of such overseas staff. 


Who are these people? Almost surely some of 
them are people you know. They have lived and work- 
in all of the 49 states, Puerto Rico and Hawaii. At pres- 
ent ICA agriculturalists are working in 53 countries 
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scattered about the globe. Some of the smaller ICA 
missions have only two or three agriculturalists on 
their staff; others have as many as 50. In the coun- 
tries where large staffs are found, a sizeable proportion 
of the U. S. advisors are stationed in provincial centers. 


The objective of ICA’s agricultural program is to 
improve the well-being of the rural population of the 
cooperating country and to develop its overall econ- 
omy by introducing new agricultural techniques, to 
encourage better management practices which in turn 
foster more realistic agricultural policies, to stimulate 
efficient utilization of existing resources, including sci- 
entific and technical knowledge existent within the 
country but largely unused, and to establsh and de- 
velop institutions which will train professionals and 
serve the agricultural economy of the country. Amer- 
icans, most of whom are intensely pragmatic, often fail 
to realize that knowledge for knowledge’s sake, rather 
than knowledge for use, is the educational tradition in 
many countries of the world. Often the most impor- 
tant part of the U. S. technician’s job is to stress the 
need to put to work every available shred of appli- 
cable knowledge. 


ICA’s technical assistance projects are cooper- 
ative endeavors between the two countries concerned, 
mutually agreed upon after bilateral discussions at 
technical and policy levels. Projects are chosen for im- 
plementation within a country on the basis of U. S. 
and cooperating country evaluation of needs and U. S. 
capability to assist in the particular field. Each pro- 
ject agreement makes provision for contributions from 
both the U. S. and the cooperating country. Coopera- 
ting country contributions generally include those ele- 
ments which can be supplied locally or purchased with 
local currency, e.g., buildings, salaries of local staff, 
etc. The U. S. contributions consist of the services of 
U. S. advisors and the training of cooperating country 
nationals in the U. S. or third countries. U. S. funds 
also provide for a limited quantity of supplies and 
equipment to support the work of the specialists. 


It is important to point out that the U. S. spec- 
alists serve in the role of advisors, not “doers.”’ Agron- 
omy experts do not lay out field test plots; they dem- 
onstrate and advise local colleagues on how it should 
be done. Agricultural education specialists do not 
teach classes except incidentally in the course of ad- 
vising their colleagues on better teaching methods. The 
ability to play the advisory rather than the operation- 
al role is important since the former—while more dif- 
ficult—brings about changes that continue after the 
U. S. specialist leaves. An operator may fill an im- 
mediate need but seldom brings permanent benefits. 


ICA agriculturalist overseas represent a wide vari- 
ety of professional and technical specialists. By far the 
greater number of them, however, are experienced in 
comparatively broad fields, e.g., general livestock as 
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contrasted with veterinary pathology, general crops 
management as contrasted with wheat breeding, etc. 
A very large proportion are engaged in extension acti- 
vities. This includes not only the more than 200 ad- 
visors in extension, home economics and rural youth, 
but a large number of specialists whose major profes- 
sional competence is in crops, soils, livestock, entomol- 
ogy and other fields. In the broadest sense nearly all 
the ICA overseas agriculturalists are engaged in exten- 
sion or education activities. 


In general, those qualities which make for excel- 
lence in an agricultural specialist in the U. S. make for 
excellence in an overseas technician. However, the rel- 
ative importance of desirable qualities may differ. 


Professional competence is an absolute require- 
ment in either case. A dairy specialist needs to know 
his business regardless of whether he is working with 
farmers in the U. S. or on the other side of the world. 
A genuine liking for people—which transcends mere 
tolerance—is more important in an overseas position 
than it is at home. One must like, respect and enjoy 
people of any color, nationality, religion and status. 

Emotional stability is required. There are greater 
frustrations in working overseas than in the U. S. 
Things move slowly, administrative procedures are 
strange, living conditions are different from those to 
which U. S. citizens are accustomed, there is so much 
to be done and resources are limited, the U. S. special- 
ist is more on his own than he is accustomed to being, 
since he has fewer opportunities to consult with ex- 
perts in supporting specialties. On the other hand 
there is greater opportunity for satisfaction overseas 
because the stakes are higher. 


A liking for pioneering and challenge, not only in 
the geographical sense, but also with respect to new 
foods, living conditions, recreation and other cultura] 
aspects, is necessary in an overseas technician. Curios- 
ity is a motivating factor for many who join ICA. 


An ability to improvise, adjust and to adapt is es- 
sential in overseas specialists. U. S. practices and pro- 
cedures are seldom exportable in the form used at 
home. Success often depends upon the specialist’s abil- 
ity to distinguish between what is essential and what 
is mere customary practice, and to find methods which 
retain the essentials but put them into a framework 
adapted to the local situation. The man who damns 
an overseas farming practice simply because “it isn’t 
the way we do it at home” has something to learn 
about both agriculture and dealing with people. 


A substantial proportion of ICA’s agriculturists 
consider overseas employment as a lifetime career. 
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Others join ICA for a single tour of two years and 
then return to stateside employment. ICA has room 
for both and consider it desirable to have a large crop 
of his ability, without reference to classification of po- 
new blood at all levels. 


The career service has been steadily strengthened 
over the last two years. Most important has been the 
adoption of a personal rank system, under which a 
man’s grade and salary depend entirely on evaluation 
of his ability, without reference to classification of po- 
sitions available. One of the big advantages of the sys- 
tem is that promotion is possible within a professional 
category and without transfer to administrative duties. 


The demand for advisors is heaviest in the 35 to 
55 age range, though ICA uses people who are younger 
and older. Recently, ICA has been placing a number of 
agriculturalists in the 28 to 35 age group in temporary 
positions as understudies to more experienced special- 
ists. This group of support specialists must have a 
minimum of a B.S. in agriculture, plus at least three 
years working experience. One year in the support 
specialist category is expected to qualify the employee 
for full responsibility on future assignments. 


It has been the experience of ICA advisors who 
serve overseas that they gain more in terms of profes- 
sional skill and knowledge than they can give—that 
their two years overseas contributes notably to their 
professional stature. 


An ICA soil management advisor inserts a cover crop, an 
an example of contour strip farming. 


ICA 
















































































































































































































































































by Anson W. Gibson 


] T WAS on the evening of Febru- 
ary 25, 1909, that students and 
former students of the College of 
Agriculture were called together to 
hear Dean Liberty Hyde Bailey tell 
of the needs of the College. The 
number of students was increasing 
rapid!y—-85 percent more in the 


degree course than in the two years | 


before when Agriculture had its 
headquarters in Morrill Hall. 


That meeting voted to form a 
permanent organization. A ccmmit- 
tee of one former student from each 
regular, special, and winter course, 
was appointed to draw up a plan. 
It reported the next day, recom- 
mending an organization to include 
all present and former students, and 
to be known as the Students Associ- 
ation of the New York State Col- 
lege of Agriculture. 


Tired of washing 


Your own clothes? 


Bring them to 


Student Laundromat 
402% College Ave. 





Director of Resident Instruction 


Alumni Serve the College of Agriculture 


The aims and purposes were: (1) 
To promote fellowship among all 
students past and present, (2) To 
advance the interests of the College 
of Agriculture in all ways, and (3) 
To further interests of rural life. 


At that meeting Jared van 
Wagenen, Jr. of the class of 1891 
was elected president of the As- 
sociation. He is still a regular visi- 
tor to Farm and Home Week and a 
contributor to this issue of the 
Cornell Countryman. Albert R. 
Mann, 704, later Dean of the Col- 
lege of Agriculture, for whom Mann 
Library is named, was elected first 
secretary of the Association. The 
first undertaking was to write let- 
ters to certain members of the leg- 
islature urging appropriations for 
needed equipment and maintenance 
for the College. The first report of 
the secretary records that the let- 
ters were sent, acknowledged with 
the usual courtesy and evasiveness, 
and the bills were not passed. 


Members proposed many projects 
to be undertaken by the Alumni 
Association, representing nearly all 
the needs of rural people at the 
time. They included not only the 
problems of farm production, but 
those of rural schools, churches, 
libraries, newspapers, roads, fairs, 
and many others. 


Dean Bailey was finding diffi- 
culties in what he thought was the 
opportunity to operate the College 
of Agriculture in the best interests 
of the State. A committee of the 
Alumni Association in 1911 and 


POP’S PLACE 


the first place in 


Collegetown 


415 College Ave. 

















1912, working with a committee of 
the Board of Trustees under the 
chairmanship of Andrew D. White, 
produced a new arrangement put- 
ting the affairs of the College under 
the immediate supervision of a 
special committee, known as _ the 
Agricultural College Council, which 
functioned to the benefit of the 
College and State for many years. 


It was just thirty years ago that 
an Association committee was ap- 
pointed to study the curriculum at 
the College and its adaptability to 
present needs. The result was the 
program of two-year courses that 
has continued since then with a 
very satisfactory enrollment. 


During the next several years 
the Alumni Association took in- 
terest in the election of alumni of 
the College as alumni trustees of 
the University. 


From 1922 until World War II, 
the Association arranged a dinner 
for alumni and faculty members on 
Wednesday evening of each Farm 
and Home Week. This became a 
very popular affair with attendance 
of from 20 to 350. In addition, the 
portraits of Deans Mann and Ladd 
in Mann Library were provided 
through the efforts of a comnfittee 
from the Alumni Association. 


Throughout its entire history,— 
the Association has been interested 
in helping to properly interpret the 
College of Agriculture and its pro- 
giam to the people. 


This article has sketched only 
some of the things that have been 
done by and through the Alumni 
Association during the fifty years 
of its existence. The real story is 
in the individuals who have given so 
devotedly of their time and ener- 
gies to the institution and the pur- 


poses it was created to serve. A 
careful study of the record leaves 
no doubt of the wisdom of those 
who established the Association 
fifty years ago nor of the contri- 
bution of the many loyal alumni 
who associated themselves with it. 


CORNELL COUNTRYMAN 


Before that Trek 
To Cortland 


Stop off at Bartholf Mobil to gas up the old 
jalopy. Not only will the friendly service please 
you, but the location is so convenient—just off 
campus on the Cortland road where Dryden 


Road and a lot of others come together. 


Bartholf Service Station an 


Corner Dryden Road & Maple Avenue J O = . 


Tel. 4- 
ee 602 W. Buffalo St. phone 4-9039 


WE CAN PRINT 


acs th ett TESTE IIOE 


317 E. State St. 
Ithaca 4-1271 


MARCH, 1959 





MOVE AHEAD 


WITH NORTHEAST AGRICULTURE 


and G.|_.F. the world’s biggest 
farmer purchasing cooperative 


G.L. F gives you opportunity 
to build careers in 


MANAGEMENT, SALES, 
TECHNICAL POSITIONS 


G.L.F.gives you 


good starting salary 


thorough training programs 
full advancement opportunity 
liberal employee benefits 


for further information contact 
Prof. Howard Tyler, Roberts Hall 


COOPERATIVE G.LF. EXCHANGE, INC. 
ITHACA, N. Y. 


CORNELL COUNTRYMAN 
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milking 

so does a boy 


or a girl 


Surge Stall with Surge Siphon Breaker Cup. Clean and 
comfortable with no stooping or squatting. 


You have probably been using bucket milking IF THIS IS THE TIME TO THINK ABOUT A 
machines for years and they do save an enor- CHANGE—WHY NOT GO ALL THE WAY? 
mous amount of work and time, but they do 
not go all the way .. . they do not go nearly so 
far in saving time and muscle as you have gone 


If you are going to make a change, why 
not take as much muscle out of cow 
milking as you possibly can? Surely 


in most of your other farming operations. there is nothing in sight that takes so 
They have not really brought comfort to the much of the actual work out of cow 
cow barn. milking as a Surge Milking Parlor with 

a Surge Pipe Line. 
THIS MIGHT BE THE TIME FOR A en ne ee ee a ee 
CHANGE — BUT WHAT CHANGE? i SEND eve THIS 


Exactly how will you go about taking i 
the hard work out of cow milking on 
your farm? 

Your answer will probably decide 
whether you stay in the business of cow 
milking or get out of it. 


i 
I 
GOOD BOOK 
Read It! Study It! ENJOY IT! 

oul 


(-------------- 










When you have found the layout 
that suits you, take the book to 
your Surge Dealer and he can sup- 
iply you with complete working 
/drawings at a very modest price. 

Then—you can take these work- 
ing drawings to your contractor 
who will know how to build ex- 
actly what you want. 


ein dch carte cisiiieca: 2 SURGE 


| 
1 milk an average of.................... cows. i BABSON BROS. co. 


OF NEW YORK 
842 W. Belden Ave. ° Syracuse 1, N. Y. 


© Babson Bros. Co., 1959 


DIAGONAL... CIRCLE GATE...IN-LINE...or...SAWTOOTH There is a Surge Parlor for Everybody! 


BABSON BROS. CO. 
2843 W. 19th St., Chicago 23, Ill. 
Please mail me FREE — 


“The Way Cows Will Be Milked On 
Your Farm ‘Tomorrow’ ’”’ 





New International 340 Utility tractor equipped with new 3-point 
Fast-Hitch. You can get both Farmall and International 240 and 340 tractors 
with your choice of 2 or 3-point Fast-Hitch, and many other options. 


NOW, faster 3-point hitching 
...from the seat! 


Performance @ Calculator 
Le tm tavermner revs ror er om wee 


% 


GET YOUR HANDY 
PERFORMANCE CALCULATOR 


Just move the dial on this pocket-size 
calculator to match tractor speed with 
implement width—then read off daily 
plowing, mowing, or harvesting capac- 
ity. You get the right answer fast... 
without figuring! Use this handy cal- 
culator to see how much more you can 
get done in a day with the greater 
power and extra job-matched speeds 
of new IH tractors. Get this handy 
calculator from your IH dealer! 


Now, IH gives you faster, easier 
3-point hitching with automatic 
latches on all three links. And you do 
better work than ever with any of 
your 3-point tools! 

As with famous IH 2-point Fast- 
Hitch, you get up-and-down and 
side-to-side ‘“‘float.’”” Even wide im- 
plements work at uniform depth. 
Hinged lower draft links assure faster 
penetration— prevent shallow-out 
when crossing ridges. 

You just set the handy Traction- 


Step into a 


NEW WORLD 
OF POWER 


Control lever to add up to a half ton 
of weight to tractor drive wheels. 
New Tel-A-Depth gives you easy, 
precise implement control. 

This new 3-point Fast-Hitch —for 
Farmall® and International® 240 and 
340 tractors—mounts most 3-point 
tools of other makes. For superior 
work, select 3-point implements from 
the complete new line of McCormick 
3-point equipment. These tools fit 
practically all 2 and 3-plow, 3-point- 
hitch tractors. 


INTER 


International Harvester Products pay for themselves in use—Farm Tractors and Equipment... Twine . . . Commercial 
Wheel Tractors ... Motor Trucks .. . Construction Equipment—General Office, Chicago 1, Illinois 


Try new IH 3-point Fast-Hitch! 
Hitch or switch implements 
from the tractor seat. Do 
better work than ever before 
—even with your present 


SEE YOUR 


3-point tools! Check the fuli 
line of new McCormick 3-point 
implements. Just. call your 
IH dealer for a field trial. Set 
a demonstration date today! 


NATIONAL HARVESTER oveater 





